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THE MAROONS. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
FREMES STORY. 


* Soon after ourunion,” continued Fréme, 
“we quitted the town, and went to live at 
St. Paul’s, where we took a small cottage. 
It occupied a lovely position, on the borders 
of the beautiful lake that divides the district, 
and from which we commanded a view of the 
whole of that part of the country. Along the 
banks of the numerous brooklets that fed the 
lake, water-fowl abounded in flocks, finding 
concealment in the high reeds and bulrushes, 
and under the large leaves of the plants that 
flowered on the glistening surface of the lake. 
Around us grew vines bearing rich clusters of 
luscious grapes ; fruit-trees of various kinds ; 
enormous cocoa-palms spreading their green 
branches high up in the air, forming a natu- 
ral dome under which one might repose out 
of the great heat of the sun. And here we 
dwelt, Marie devoting her time to the affairs 
of our small household ; to the cultivation of 
our garden plot, where every thing flourished 
under her hand ; and to the rearing of ducks, 
geese, widgeon, teal, and other water-fowl, 
which, after being fed in the morning, went 
away all day to the lake, returning at night 
to receive another meal from her hands. As 
for me, I continued my calling, and was absent 
nearly the whole day. I worked under the 
brothers Baptiste, shipwrights and carpenters, 
near the sea, and hard, too, did I labour. 
But I did not mind that; for when I returned 
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in the evening, I found Marie ready to re- 
ceive me with smiling face and tender caresses. 
I thought Heaven seemed to have sent us a 
special blessing’.”’ , 

“ Ah, Fréme!” sighed Marie, “if we 
could have continued to live out of the reach 
of evil-minded men.” 

“ Our marriage could not long be kept 
secret ; we felt that,” resumed Fréme. “The 
rumour soon became current throughout our 

art of the country that a negro, a slave too, 
fad married a white girl. Now this wasa 
calumny, calling me a slave. I belonged to 
the class specially protected by government ; 
had never been regarded as a slave, and by 
the laws and the ordinances abolishing the 
slave-trade, could not be ranked with the 
slave population. But this fact seemed not 
to have the slightest weight. I was black, 
and that sufficed to arouse the furious preju- 
dice against colour and caste, which is one 
of the direst curses of the colony. The tem- 
pest commenced. é 

“ T had been accustomed from infancy to 
encounter and to despise the insults, the con- 
tempt, and the numerous petty annoyances 
which men of my class meet with at the 
hands of the privileged whites in these parts. 
I despised them still, though they became 
now more and more pointed and malignant, 
and notwithstanding that they calumniated 
one who was dearer to me than life. But I 
abstained from making her ram, by re- 
vealing to her the cruel sufferings I endured. 
Soon, , meee from rude words our enemies 
passed to violence. They waylaid me fre- 
quently, beat me, and otherwise ill-treated 
me; till one day, my patience being exhausted 
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and my temper roused, I fell upon two of my 
assailants and — unished them both. 
I could easily have killed them, for, I was 
stronger than they. Thank God I did not. 


As it was, I awakened the spirit of revenge | ' 


against me. 
“¢ We were now assailed more boldly and 


openly. Our enemies did not hesitate to 
attack us in our modest habitation. They 
would assemble in bands, and set upon us at 
dead of night, yelling und howling fearfully 
under our windows, and making the most 
frightful noises. They also threaten to kill 
us. They called us sacrilegious monsters, 
and swore they would hang or burn us. 
Several times they attempted to set fire to 
our dwelling. Even the police authorities, to 
whom | appealed for protection, connived atand 
onennenl their wickeddoings. Poor Marie’s 
life became one of constant torment. Her agi- 
tation of mind was incessant ; her fear per- 
manent. She implored me to quit the place. 
She was terrified lest I should be murdered, 
and she herself be left to the brutality of a 
fierce mob. Day after day she urged me to 
leave every thing behind and take to the 
woods, where, she said, we might at least 
live in peace. I hesitated. How could I 
make up my mind to expose her to a life of 
hardship such as we must encounter if I did 
her bidding? For myself I cared not. But 
when I thought of her, I trembled! At 
length matters reached such a point that I 
durst no longer stir from home at all. Both 
our lives were in imminent danger from day 
to day, and I made up my mind to follow her 
suggestion, and place ourselves beyond the 
reach of our enemies. One night, when by 
some chance we were unexpectedly left to 
ourselves, we abandoned the cottage where 
we had spent so many happy hours, and 
leaving d us every thing we possessed, 
took to the woods. I carried Marie, for she 
could not walk, and we made our way pain- 
fully to the summit of the mountain. For 
days we wandered about, from. thicket to 
thicket, from precipice to precipice, allaying 
our hunger with wild fruits and herbs, and 
lying down to rest under the thiek bushes. 
I could not describe our sufferings. Un- 
accustomed to this mode of life, and ignorant 
of the locality, we must soon have perished. 
Indeed gwe already m to contemplate the 
approach of death under these circumstances. 
as a happy termination to our troubles. Still 
it was a bitter prospect to die thus, a lingering 
death, without a soul to close our eyes or to 
tender the last consolations of religion. 

“But one above was watching over us. 
Providence was there, and unknown to us, 
a friend was near, who followed us in our 
wanderings ; one who, like ourselves, was a 
victim to the prejudices of the colony. 

















AMERICAN ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


PHILADELPHIA FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

Ws have received the Twenty-first Annual 
Report of the above-named Society. It em- 
braces a brief outline of the anti-slavery 
struggle during the past year, and an ac- 
count of the Nineteenth Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Fair, which realized a net profit of 
1602 dollars, 41 cents. We submit an ex- 
tract from this very interesting Report : 


‘The slavery of the United States has tested 
the character of the church of the United States, 
and revealed to the world its hideous moral 
deformity. Thechurch cries out in wrath against 
her accusers, and strives to divert the attention 
of the world from her own corruption to what 
she is pleased to term their infidelity ; but the 
facts by which posterity will judge her are sim- 
ply these: that, professing to be the oy 
and illustration of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
in a nation where one sixth of the inhabitants 
are made the chattel slaves of the stronger class ; 
denied the rights of marriage ; denied the Bible ; 
denied the development of the intellect; sub- 
jected to every physical and mental torture which 
the avarice or cruelty of irresponsible masters 
may suggest; bought and sold in the market; 
and all this under the sanction of the law of the 
land, the American church has ranged herself, 
gives her immense power, her far-reaching in- 
fluence, on the side of the oppressor. ‘These 
terrible facts, known and read of all men who 
do not shut their eyes lest they should see them, 
will seal the doom of the church of this age, m 
the judgment of the first generation of posterity 
which shall fully awake from the paralyzing 
influences of American slavery. In vain does 
the church anathematise and excommunicate her 
accusers, while she cannot disprove their solemn 
charges. With a few exceptions, of individuals 
and small organizations, the great American 
church, in its divisions, utters no protest 
against the existence of an institution which robs 
millions of men of their dearest rights, which 
violates every command of the Decalogue, and 
every principle of Christianity. More than this ; 
its leading men, its eminent ministers, write 
elaborate arguments in defence of this horrible 
system of oppression, and blaspheme the God of 
love, by declaring that He sanctions and blesses 
it. With professions of reverence for Christ 
upon their lips, they deny Him by asserting that 
men ought to obey the Congress of the United 
States, when it commands them to do wrong, to 
violate the laws of God. And these monstrous 
utterances of practical atheism are received 
calmly and quietly by the American church. 
No burst of righteous indignation stamps them 
as treason to the Head of the Church, and hurls 
their authors from their high posts of honour 
and influence. They are the scorn of the haughty 
slaveholder, the derision of the bold slave- 
trader; but the church sustains and honours 
them. The slaveholder, the buyer and seller 
‘of slaves and souls of men,’ is admitted to her 
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communion-table, and ushered into her pulpit, at 
the North, as well as the South; while the 
coloured man, innocent of these crimes, who 
seeks to worship in her courts, is assigned to the 
negro pew or the negro bench, and condemned 
to endure the ill-concealed aversion of his white 
fellow-worshippers. She has no city of refuge, 
no sanctuary, for the flying bondman; her very 
Bible she hurls against him, when he comes to 
her for protection. She does ‘return unto his 
master the servant who has escaped from his 
master’ unto her; ay, joins in the cry of his 
pursuers, and denounces, from her press and her 
pulpit, those who, moved by his anguish, his 
danger and his helplessness, rush to his aid, 
and strive to deliver him out of the hands of 
his tormentors. Verily, on the side of the op- 
pressor there is power!” 


NEW-YORK CITY ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


A new Society, bearing the above title, has 
been established in New-York city. A pre- 
liminary meeting of a few friends of the 
cause met for consultation on the 15th of 
March last, when, after a full and free dis- 
cussion, the following expression of opinion 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved—That Slavery is contrary to the 
law of God, and incapable of being established or 
sustained by human enactments ; that American 
Slavery, moreover, is inconsistent with the 
Declaration of Independence, and contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
therefore it is the duty of the people, through the 
Federal Government or otherwise, immediately 
to abolish the whole system.” 


Meetings of the Committee appointed to 
frame a Constitution for the new Society, 
and an address explanatory of its objects, 
subsequently took place at intervals of a 
week, and on the 5th of April, the Com- 
mittee made their report and the officers 
were elected. It is stated that great una- 
nimity of sentiment and feeling pervaded 
these meetings, and strong hopes were enter- 
tained that similar movements, throughout 
the Free States, would place the anti-slavery 
enterprise on a firmer basis, and by laying 
a more rational foundation for hopeful action, 
infuse fresh courage into the ranks of Ame- 
rican Abolitionists. The projectors of the 
new Society, say, adverting to the commence- 
ment of the anti-slavery agitation in the 
North, twenty years ago : 

“The effort, then, was to convince the people 
that American Slavery ought to be immediately 
and unconditionally abolished. The present work 
of radical Abolitionists is to persuade the people 
to resolve that, with the Divine blessing, it 
SHALL be. More than two thirds the allotted 
period, of an active generation has been spent 
already in the piscussion of the slave question. 
It is time, now, for well-directed and efficient 
AcTION. Every experiment but one has been tried. 
Let that one now be tried. It has been proved 
that Slavery can neither be ameliorated nor 
regulated—circumscribed nor localized—propiti- 
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ated nor endured. Let it now be abolished. It 
abides by no compacts and gives no quarter. 
Let no compacts be tolerated—no quarter given.” 

We append the Constitution of the new 
Society, with a list of its officers. We regret 
not having space to add a few extracts from 
the very remarkable Address which has 
been issued, but hope to do so in an early 
number. 

CONSTITUTION. 


“Art. I. This Society shall be called The 
Abolition Society of New-York City and Vici- 
nity. 

* Art. II. Its object shall be to secure the 
immediate and unconditional abolition of Ame- 
rican Slavery. ; 

*‘ Art. III. Its leading sentiments are these: 

** (1.) Slaveholding is sinful, illegal, and un- 
constitutional. It has no right to be in the 
Church or in the State. It is to be excluded 
from the former as a scandal, and prohibited by 
the latter as a crime. It is not sanctioned by 
the Bible or the Constitution, but is condemned 
by both. 

‘© (2.) It is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in all departments, to suppress slavehold- 
ing throughout the United States. 

“(3.) It is the duty of the several State 
Governments to sustain the Federal Government 
in this measure, to protect their citizens, and all 
who touch their soil, from seizures by kidnappers 
or slaveholders, under the Fugitive Slave Bill, or 
otherwise ; to make all attempts at the execution 
of that unconstitutional and atrocious Act a penal 
offence ; and to extend the right of suffrage and 
eligibility to office to all their citizens, irrespec- 
tive of race and complexion. 

“© (4.) It is the duty of the citizens, at the 
ballot-box, to provide State and national admi- 
nistrations that will make these measures para- 
mount objects of their activity, to secure a 
judiciary that will execute justice, to vote for such 
candidates for office, and for such only, as are 
tried friends of the enslaved, and publicly known 
to be earnestly engaged in promoting these mea- 
sures. 

“(5.) It is the duty of Christians to hold no 
Church relations that involve religious fellowship 
or ecclesiastical connection with slaveholders. It is 
also their duty to sustain no Missionary Society 
having complicity with slaveholding, nor any 
Tract Society, or other religious publishing 
Society, that does not expose and rebuke the 
heinous sin of slaveholding, in common with 
other sins. 

“ Art. IV. The action of the Society will be 
directed to the furtherance of its objects, the pro- 
pagation of its principles, the advocacy and 
promotion of its proposed public measures, in all 
suitable ways; particularly by personal example, 
and by the publication and circulation of cheap 
tracts, the employment of lecturers, and assisting 
to sustain a periodical adapted to these Payee. 

“ Art. V. Any person approving these objects, 
principles, and measures, and pl to their 
support, by effort and example, may become 2 
member of this Society by enrolling his name 
and contributing to its funds. 

«Art. VI. The Officers of this Society shall 
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be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who, together ‘with ten others, shall 
constitute an Executive Committee, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

“ Art. VII. The annual meeting of the Society, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of 
other appropriate business, shall be held in the 
month of October, under direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

«* Art. VIII. No amendment shall be made in 
this Constitution without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present at a regular 
annual meeting, nor unless the proposed amend- 
ment has been submitted to a previous meeting, 
or to the Executive Committee in season to be 

ublished by them (as it shall be their duty to 
ao, if so submitted) at the regular official notifi- 
cation of the meeting.” 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
Lewis Tappan, President. 
James M’Cune Smith, Vice-President. 


W. E. Whiting, Treasurer. 
William Goodell, Secretary. 


ExxgcuTivE ComMMITTEER, in addition to the 


preceding : 
Simeon'S. Jocelyn, Charles B. Ray, 
I. Ri Barbour. John W. Hill, 
Samuel Wilde, Wn. T. Dawley, 
Geo. Whipple, Hez. D. Sharpe, 
Wn. H. Pillow, G. 8S. Wells. 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


Kansas.—The correspondent of the New-York 
Tribune gives the following particulars of the 
recent election, which go to shew what are the 
weapons the slave-power is prepared to wield in 
favour of the institution of Slavery: ‘The 
Kansas election has resulted in favour of Slavery. 
The election was held on Friday, March 380. 
Thursday at noon, the day before, an armed 
cavalcade, which claimed to be 5000 strong, pre- 
ceded by two cannon mounted, and by a waggon 
loaded with whisky—this whole military array, 
armed with deadly weapons, and led by a Col. 
Young, left Westport, in Missouri, for the avowed 

rpose of controlling the elections in “Kansas. 

y had about forty miles to travel to reach 
Lawrence; but the roads were dry, and they 
ed to Waukarusa Creek, seven miles from 

wrence, before they encamped. About 900 
‘went to Lawrence, and marched up to the polls 
armed, and took possession of the ground. They 
swore they were citizens of the Territory, and 
that it was dona fide their intention to remain 
there. “This oath each Missourian took before he 
voted, and then they all started back to their 
homes in Missouri that same evening. Thelegal 
voters, seeing that the election was wholly ‘ma- 
naged by “pe interlopers, did not many of them 
vote at all. There are very few slaves or slave- 
owners in the Territory. The owners dare not 
yet take slavesthere. Their newspapers, and the 
Slavery men talk much of the thousands who are 
crowding into the Territory; but it is all false. 
They have only been there long enough to vote, 
and there is no danger of their going there to 





take their slaves. The conduct of these Mis- 
sourians greatly retards the settlement of the 
Territory, but it does not advance the slave in- 
terest in the least. On the other hand, it is 
opening the eyes of thousands to the true cha- 
racter of Slavery, which, but for some such mani- 
festation, would remain closed for ever.” 

Not content, however, with this outrage, they 
have threatened to depose the Governor because 
he refuses to sanction their iniquitous proceed- 
ings. The New-York Tribune speaks thus on the 
subject; ‘“* We are not prepared to say to what 
these proceedings are likely to lead. They seem, 
however, pregnant with the seeds of great good 
or evil, They sound in our ears like the distant 
roar of the coming tempest. Events of startli 
character and magnitude may stand in fearful 
proximity behind that dim and shadowy veil which 
divides the present from the future. There is 
Kansas. Her territory is free soil. It was never 
stained by the tread of a slave. Her plains never 
echoed to the lash of the slave-driver’s whip, nor 
the groans of the enchained bondman. Themil- 
lions of the Free States have thundered out the 
declaration that they never shall. On one side, 
the Slave-power has risen in its might, and de- 
clared its purpose to subjugate that territory, and 
plant slavery there in defiance of the North, in 
defiance of the pleadings of humanity, in defiance 
of the spirit of freedom. 1t has armed its myr- 
midons, marshaled and sent them forth to execute 
its purposes. The symbols of their errand were 
defiantly promenaded through the territory in the 
late scandalous inroad, in the shape of negro fid- 
dlers and negro attendants. As the conquerors 
of old carried their captives in their train, so did 
our modern brigands open their career by a simi- 
lar demonstration. The appeal is now made to 
arms. By the sword they declare shall Kansas 
be “year to slavery. The vaunt is openly flung 
forth, and the challenge to all the world is, Let 
him dispute us who dare. The first step taken 
has ‘been to'put beneath their heel the real resi- 
dents and occupants of the soil. The next is to 
claim to depose the Governor, and pronounce an- 
other in his place. A third is to declare war 
against all who dare oppose their plans. The 
army of Slavery is thus encamped on the soil of 
Kansas, belligerent and fierce. It pretends to 
hold the country by the conqueror’s title. 

“Such is the position of one side in the strug- 
gle for the possession of Kansas. On the other, 
stands a little band of the sons of freedom, just 
now borne down by numbers, but resolute in pur- 


-pose, and ready to do their part toward repelling 


the barbarian invaders. ‘Ihe question is whether 
they are to be seconded by the people of the 
North. Is there a genuine spirit of freedom 
in the country, ready to do. something against. the 
atrocious strides of the Slave-power to conti- 
nental dominion? Are there those who are will- 
ing to migrate to Kansas to aid in maintaining 
the freedom of Kansas at the cost of such perils 
asmay arise? Are the Northern people gene- 
rally up to the demand of the civilization and the 
humanity of the times? Do they mean Kansas 
shall be free? If they do,.that is. enough.” 
The Carson League speaks encouragingly of 
the future. It says: ‘*Although the recent 
election has been carried by the friends of Slavery 
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extension, we do not think the questionin favour 
of. Slavery, is by amy means.settled. Nor do 
we even: believe that. the probabilities are in favour 
of a final establishment of ‘Slavery. there: The 
illegal and lawless manner im which the recent 
election was. carried is not to avail the wicked 
men whose want of principle left them to use the 
means which. they did. The immigrant popula- 
tion which: is: flowing: in there will soon be: at 
home, and will be able to resist all encroachments 
upon:their rights; and the means which have been 
used; by the: Missouri slave-drivers will in no 
manner increase their respect for the peculiar in- 
stitution.. Probably no less: tham three or four 
thousand legal voters now on their way from the 
Eastern States.will have settlediin. the Territory 
before the first of June next. This-will be such 
an. addition to the friends of freedom ; and stand- 
ing as they do on such a platform of justice, that 
we-may well hope and.anticipate:a:happy result.” 


Tus next House oF RepresEnratives,— 
All the Free States have nowelected their Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress. Connecticut 
and. Rhode Island. concluded.the list. In. every 
one, except California, the administration is 
beaten, and the opposition, under whatever name, 
triumphant. Such are fruits of the: Nebraska- 
Kansas Act. Was. there ever so emphatic a 
verdict ? 

The new House, so. far as the North is con- 
cerned, will consist of 122 opponents. of Ne- 
braskaism, and only 21 supporters of it. In the 
old House it had 91 supporters and but 53. oppo- 
nents. 

The five Slave States that have held elections— 
Delaware, Florida, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Missouri—send 10 Administration men and 
7 Opposition. In the last House there were 13 
Administration and 4 Opposition. 

Elections have: yet to be held in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Virginia which send in all 73. members. But 
even should all these, and they will not, elect 
Administration men in every district, there would 
still be an Anti-Nebraska majority in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress. 

The House will therefore be able to resist new 
schemes for the extension of Slavery. But. it 
cannot repeal those already passed, as the Senate 
is strongly the other way. Much as this fact is 
to. be regretted, it at least will be an effeetual bar 
to the cry of * Danger to the Union from North- 
ern. aggression.” ‘lhe House cannot be aggres- 
sive'on Slavery, though it may be conservative 
on Freedom.—Albany Journal, 


Stave Casrs.—Cincinnati has been kept in 
an excitement by a rapid succession of slave cases, 
involving the question whether slaves brought 
to Ohio by their masters, or with their consent, 
for any purpose, are not thereby rendered free. 
The decision of the Judge in the last case is con- 
clusive as to them all. The circumstances are 
these: The Rev. Henry M. Dennison, formerly 
assistant-minister of Christ Church, Brooklyn, a 
son-in-law of ex-president Tyler: committed his 
slave, Rosetta, a girl of sixteen, to the care of a 
gentleman travelling to Virginia, who passed the 
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Sabbath im Ohio, and: there she: was pronounced: 
free by Judge: Jamison, of Columbus,. who like~ 
wise inted.for-her a iam. Not satisfied 
with this. decision, the Rev. Mri Dennison went. 
before the United-States Commissioner, Pendery,, 
at Cincinnati, and swore out a. warrant for her 
arrest, under the Fugitive Slave Law. Ais usual 
in such cases, she was arrested by stealth,.and 
carried to: Cincinnati, where she was in: 
jail. Thenee she was taken before J Parker, 
of a State:Court, who decided anew, -when= 
ever ai slave, by the consent of the owner, sets 
foot om Ohio soil, he or she becomes, in: all re~ 
spects,. free:” He: therefore: declared Rosetta 
free 


But Mr: Dennison, the Commissioner, and the 
Marshal were intent upon: their prey, and. the 
girl, in defiance of the State Courts, was again 
taken and lodged im jail, amid great popular 
excitement. Judge Parker again: issued a writ 
of habeas corpus, and this the Marshal refused to 
obey. Ultimately the Marshal was. committed 
to jail for contempt of Court, for refusing to pro- 
duce'the slave Rosetta. It was afterwards. dis- 
covered that Rosetta was secreted from the 
authorities, having been taken: from: the jail. 
Judge McLean. has since, on appeal, released the 
Marshal from custody. 


THe Stave Cope mm Wasatneron.—It is 
shameful that the capital city of a Republic, 
which, among its twenty-seven millions of people, 
contains only about three hundred thousand slave- 
holders, should yet be cursed with a mean and! 
detestable slave-code: We who live in the dis-. 
triet cannot abolish or alter it. Congress, so 
long ago as 1802, adopted it from Maryland, 
just as it had come down from a rude and i 
rant band of adventurers, and Congress has. kept 
it alive ever since. For half a century, although 
a majority of its members have come from the 
Free States, no serious movement has been made 
to alter a barbarous code, of two centuries 
standing. 

As one illustration of its brutality, we publish: 
the following account of a recent occurrence, 
taken from the Evening Star of this city. 

*‘The Washington Star says that the great 
excitement has been caused in the city of mag- 
nificent distances, by the discovery of the faet 
that a number of coloured people, most of them 
free, and all of good character, had been: detected 
holding a private meeting, the principal object 
of which appears to have been to raise:money to 
purchase the freedom of a young woman whom 
her owner was. willing to sell: The Star gives 
the following account of this terrible affair : 

“‘The entire party were, without ceremony, 
escorted to the watch-house. They presented the 
spectacle, not of a company of loafers, but appa- 
rently genteel coloured men. 

‘The law was read to them which prohibits 
free or slave blacks and mulattoes from assem- 
bling unlawfully or meeting secret ; the smallest 
fine for which offence: is five dollars. ‘lhe mu- 
nicipal statute likewise subjects police-oflicers to 
a fine of fifty dollars, in the event of their fail- 
ing to enter and break up sue associations. 

*« Being asked whether they had any thing to 
say, one of the blacks requested the examina- 
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tion of certain books which he placed on the 
desk, which consisted of the Holy Bible, Se- 
neca’s Morals, and Life in — Among the 
private was one in the form of subscrip- 
tion ico te gutahane of a slave-woman named 
Eliza Howard, the value set on her by her owner 
being 650 dollars. 
«To the liberating fund, Hon. Gerritt Smith 
id 30 dollars, and the Hon. W. H. Seward 5 
liars; Hon. J. R. Giddings was ‘down’ for 1 
dollar, but the cash was not paid. Several of 
our respectable citizens had likewise contributed. 
There were scraps of poetry in manuscript, in- 
cluding ‘The Lone Indian’s Dream,’ and the 
eed Constitution of a Society called ‘The 
hters of Jerusalem,’ similar to the one the 
* coloured folks’ have in Richmond, Va., the ob- 
ject of which, as stated in the preamble, is to 
‘relieve the sick and bury the dead.’ The con- 
tents of a paper box was also examined by the 


captain, consisting of sets of handsome regalia 
for the officers of the Society. 
* At thes tion of an officer, the negroes, 


twenty-four of them in number, were severally 
searched, each one in turn going down stairs for 
that purpose; but nothing tending to implicate 
them in crime was found on their persons. 

*¢ According to their own statement, they had 
met for benevolent purposes. 

‘‘ There was no more in this meeting, 

than in the private meetings of any of the nume- 
rous Ben t Societies of this city. The object 
of the much-abused people, as was shewn, and 
nobody doubted, was to raise money to buy the 
freedom of a poor slave-woman ; and the means 
were entirely legitimate. And yet, for thus 
assembling, four were sent to the workhouse, one 
whipped, twenty fined 5-58 dollars each, or in 
the te 111-60 dollars, more than three 
times amount named as contributed to the 
redemption of the poor woman. 
* Now, if there be a meaner transaction than 
this on record, we should like it pointed out. 
How long shall a code which authorises and 
enjoins such acts be suffered to disgrace the city 
and the nation? There is not an American citi- 
zen who is not implicated in the guilt of its 
maintenance. We hope the subject will be 
brought to the notice of the next Congress.”— 
National Era. 


CoLtovurED PEOPLE oF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Memorial of 30,000 coloured citizens of Philadel- 
phia, asking for the same right of suffrage they 
enjoyed for forty-seven years, prior to the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution in 1838, has been 
presented to the Legislature. The paper is well 
written, and forcible in its arguments, and, we 
presume, was drawn forth by the introduction of 
a Bill into the Legislature to give to that class 
the right to vote, under certain restrictions. 
They claim to number 30,000 persons in Phil- 
adelphia ; to possess 2,685,693 dollars of real and 

mal estate; to have paid 9776°42 dollars 

or taxes during the past year, and 396782 - 27 

dollars for house, water, and ground rents, and to 

re something more than brute instinct. 

ies of this pamphlet have been laid upon the 

desks of the members.—Frederick Douglass’ 
Paper. 
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Retigiovus DEstiTuTION 1n THE SourH.—A 
convention of colporteurs was recently held at 
Charleston. In an account of their doings we 
find the ae paragraph : 

* The spiritual desolations in these States are 
more prevalent than is ordinarily supposed. 
There are, as you know, comnperaiivdlp few 
towns and vi . The population is widely 
dispersed. Many thousands of white families are 
too remote from places of worship to listen stea- 
dily to the preaching of the gospel, while public 
worship is too unfrequent in the country districts 
to furnish adequate instruction to those who 
desire it. A colporteur in North Carolina found 
more than 500 out of 2900 families visited in his 
native country, destitute of the Scriptures; and 
more than 600 families uniformly neglected the 
sanctuary. In another country, the colporteurs 
visited 13,000 souls, and found the belief in 
witchcraft, charms, and conjurers nearly uni- 
versal, and his statement was confirmed by a 
clergyman and editor of this city, who had visited 
the county two successive seasons.”’—American 
Baptist. ' 








THE EMANCIPATED NEGRO. 


In the Condensed Report of our Annual 
Meeting, which appears in another column, 
will be found a few observations made by Mr. 
Francis Burke of Montserrat, in moving the 
third resolution. We felt that the lateness 
of the hour at which he rose prevented his 
submitting to the Meeting some of the facts 
relating to the character and condition of the 
free negro population, which he had been 
able to collect during a lengthened residence 
in the West Indies, and which we were desi- 
rous should be made known. At our solici- 
tation he has very kindly furnished us with 
a statement, hastily sketched, which we have 
much pleasure in publishing for the infor- 
mation of our readers. 
“+ Scott’s Yard, City. 

“ May 22, 1855. 

“My Dear S1r.—I really had not prepared 
any thing to say on Friday evening more than 
to think over some of the traits of character, &c. 
likely to interest our friends ; as, that they were 
as apt to learn as others—ready imitators—that 
our schools were sufficient to teach reading, and 
a little writing and cyphering ; but as to real 
education, or training the mind to real usefulness, 
I fear they are generally very defective: there 
are, however, some exceptions, I believe. They 
form almost the entire of our tradesmen, as 
carpenters, cabinet makers, coach builders, 
coopers, smiths, jewellers, tailors, shoe makers, 
machinists, attendants on engines, &c. &c., and 
in all respects will bear comparison with others. 
That on my own Estate I had erected a large 
overshot water-wheel, and all the mechanism 
to drive saws, &c., entirely done, from cutting the 
timber in the woods to completion, by coloured and 
black people in my immediate neighbourhood. 

“‘ There are some beautiful traits in the n 
character, naturally lighthearted and kind to 
one another. I have often noticed young and 
old during the breakfast hour, when they gene- 
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rally sit down under a tree to eat, that it is their 
invariable custom to — to those who may be 
unprovided. This habit of breaking bread with 
one another has always struck me as beautiful. 
I have, indeed, noticed a readiness to help 
others. This disposition has enabled me to form 
a sort of Mutual Life-Assurance Company of a 
very primitive character, in my re co ey 
A few years a cottage took fire, and, as usual, 
many came to help, and, as usual, some said they 
would help their neighbour to rebuild the house. 
I took the er naged to propose to them that 
they should all give a day’s labour with all their 
families, to rebuild the house, pointing out that 
by a little management all might help; some 
going to the woods to cut posts, rafters, &c., 
others to carry them out, others to cut and carry 
the fox-tail grass to thatch, and so on; and that 
if they would all agree always thus to help each 
other, it would be a great mutual benefit. It 
did me good to hear the hearty ‘God bless your 
Massa! it good plan for true,’ &c. ; and they did 
meet and concert, and rebuild the house. A 
second case occurred about two years after. I was 
at the fire, and I asked if they were still of the 
same mind. The ready ‘Yes, Massa,’ was fol- 
lowed by the erection of a larger and better house 
than old ‘ Matty Doway’ had before. 

‘* You will readily understand that their houses 
are very slight—usually two rooms, built, with us, 
of mountain wood, roughly dressed, and thatched ; 
the floor very often of clay ashes, &c., made very 
firm. It is a rare case not to see a pig fattening 
in the pen, often a good sow also; usually some 
goats or a sheep or two. Very often a cow forms 
part of the family property. Fowls, always 
turkeys, ducks, guinea birds, frequently. These 
cottages stand in gardens generally well culti- 
vated; often some fruit-trees, as the orange, 
shaddock, mango, avogada, pear, and always 
some plantains and bananas. Some keep a 
poney. In Antigua, in the free villages scattered 
over the island, there are many pretty good 
cottages. Many of the ooh keep a horse and 
cart, and carry manure on the Estates, and other 
useful work. I remember when Sir William 
Colebrooke was Governor-General of Antigua, he 
advocated the settling the people in this way; 
but he was thought the Planters’ enemy. Now 
it is admitted, I believe, that he was right. 

“IT have often been asked here whether the 
black people are not a very lazy race. I don’t 
think so. All things in the tropics tend to make 
men take life easily. The wonderful fruitfulness 
of the soil requires but little labour to provide the 
simple food the negro lives upon ; the climate ren- 
ders an open, light housea sufficient residence ; the 
smallest quantity of clothes necessary. Here are 
a people who, fifty years ago, were much in the 
same situation as the cattle of the fields. They 
were fed and cared for as to their bodies, and 
worked; but who cared for their minds? What 
moral or religious training had they? What ex- 
ample? They have been free for twenty-two 
years. Now I believe it would be difficult to 
find a country where, in the same time, so many 
have acquired property, land, houses, &c.: they 
must have worked and saved to get this. 

** No doubt they—as our miners and others in 
England do, I am told, when wages are high— 
at times idle away a portion of their time. 
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“On my way to England, in the Royal-Mail 
Steamer, a very intelligent Cornish miner, who 
was returning from mining in Jamaica, told me 
if he went back there he would work the mines 
almost entirely with blacks. 

‘** For my own part, I find my tenants and 
others I a, work satisfactorily on the whole ; 
and indeed I am often astonished at the loads 
they carry when getting logs of wood from the 
mountains. It is true, they do piece-work which 
stimulates to exertion. 

‘‘ There are small farmers—owners or lessees 
of land—who support themselves and families en- 
tirely out of their land, never working for hire. 
I have several such who lease one to three acres 
of land from me; but generally they work part 
of their time for hire and partly on their own 
grounds. 

* All this, however, abstracts labour from the 
cane-fields, and it is the acquisition of property, 
either real or personal, that has lessened the 
amount of labour available to the Sugar Planter. 
Still the culture of sugar by frec labour is no 
failure. Slavery, as it always must, worked 
badly for all classes. All was done by mere brute 
force. Now, the whole system of cultivation has 
changed. The plough, the weeding-machine, 
&c., are at work—doing much better and much 
cheaper work. It is a fact, that from less land 
more sugar is produced than formerly, and at 
less cost. One great misfortune seems now to be 
the fact, that vast as the consumption of sugar 
has increased in the world, still the {production is 
greater. In this state of things, it is clear that 
some of the producers must stay their hands or 
be received by going on. 

‘“‘ It may be that this state of things may the 
more rapidly lead to the development of some of 
the other valuable resources of the tropics. The 
question of supplies of fibrous material for cordage 
textile purposes, and, above all, for making 
paper, has occupied much attention lately. Now, 
not to mention other similar products, we have 
in the aloe, which wild in the most arid 
and barren spots, and in the plantain and banana, 
whose fruit in many of our colonies is the bread 
of the people, most valuable materials. Of the 
mercantile value of these fibres there is no ques- 
tion; that they will yield vastly more per acre 
than the flax and hemp of Europe, and at less 
cost, is capable of proof; and, indeed, that their 
cultivation for fibre, now that means for the eco-" 
nomical preparation of it exist, promises ample 
remuneration for those who engage in it.” 








THE FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


NEW NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 
THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

Ws subjoin from the March Number of The 

Slave, edited by Elihu Burritt, the following 

outline of a new National Association for the 
romotion of the Free-Labour Movement. 

t recommends itself by those elements of 
simplicity and universality, which are so pre- 
eminently characteristic of the projects of this 

distinguished lover of his kind. 
* All who have read The Slave from its first 

Number must be aware that the principal remedy 
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it has pngened for lis. wrongs, has been the com- 
nag free-labour with the system that: holds 

im in bondage. Give the former a fair scupe 
for- its: inventive genius and indomitable-ene 


and it must drive the Inter, with ite. stolid le-. 


thargy and wasteful economy, out of the field. 
Such has been the opinion, not only of the friends 
of' the slave, but also the conviction of commercial 
men, engaged in the trade and manufacture: of 
articles produced by slave labour. The manu- 
facturers and capitalists of Lancashire are now 
busy with Projects for stimulating the of 
cotton in the British colonies, especially in the 
East Indies. They propose, for this purpose, to 
promote the construction of railways, irrigation 
of land, and improvement of river-navigation, in 
that part of the empire. These will be very im- 
portant agencies indeed, and we trust they may 
soon be completed. They deserve the support of 
all friends of freedom and justice. But there is 
room and urgent occasion for other instrumen- 
talities. than. these,—one, at least, that may be 
carried into effect at once, simultaneously and 
equally upon every acre under British rule sus- 
ceptible of the growth of cotton. And’ there is 
one simple, inexpensive, long-tried system, which, 
we are confident, may be applied at once to this 
field of industry, and with most satisfactory re- 
sults; that is, the old expedient of offering a 
series of premiums for the largest quantities of 
cotton produced ‘in the British colonies. In the 
January Number of Zhe Slave, we adverted to 
the adoption of this system in America, for 
stimulating the cultivation of cotton by free la- 
bour in the slave States. The premiums have 
already been offered, and we hope many small 
farmers are at this moment preparing to com- 
pete for them. Since our return from America, 
we have met many large companies of intelligent 
persons, in different parts.of England, who have 
unanimously approved the application of this 
premium. plan to the British colonies. Ait these 
conversational meetings. many valuable sugges- 


tions have been elicited, bearing on the details. 


of the plan. In fact, we believe that it is not 
premature to give now a little outline of the pro- 
ject, as defined by these various suggestions, The 
first point is, the organization of a new National 
Society, to be called, perhaps, the British Colonial 
Cotton Association, for the express purpose of 
applying the stimulus of premiums to the cultiva- 
tion of that important article in the colonies. 
In order to enable every person, who wishes it, 
to become a member of this Association, it has 
been thought generally that the minimum annual 
subscription-fee might be fixed at one shilling. 
This small sum would make a membership acces- 
sible to a great number of persons in every consi- 
derable town in the kingdom ; and thus a great 
moral constituency would be represented by thie 
movement, From these subscriptions, and from 
donations by those willing to contribute more 
largely to the measure, 5001. or 6001. would be 
raised for the first year’s operation. This might 
be applied in the following manner: Having 
ascertained the largest quantity of cotton now 
grown on one estute or plantation in the British 
empire, the largest premium might be offered 
for three times that amount. For example: if it 
be found that already fifty bales are produced on 
one estate, then offer a premium, say of 200/., 





for the. largest quantity, it being: not less than: 
150 bales, or 60,000 tbe then me Boo premium 
of 100/ for the second largest, the whole quantity 
not being less tlian 75 bales. Tliese two pre~ 
miums would aim at the first grand result, of 
increasing the quantities now produced on the 
largest. estates in the colonies, and’ of inducing 
men of capital’ to enter upon the cultivation. of 
cotton. The small farmers or proprietors, es 
cially the: poor emancipated negroes in the West 
Indies, could not compete with large landholders 
for these two premiums. Therefore such should 
be offered them as-would be within their reach. 
This’ could be easily arranged. For example, 
1007. might be divided’ in special premiums 
among the West-India Islands and British 
Guiana in this manner: Offer a special pre- 
mium, say of 5/:, for the largest quantity of 
cotton wn On one acre, on any one of those 
islands. Let the-offer be confined to the growers 
on a single island; then the competition would 
be circumscribed to a small space, and the stimu- 
lus be: more vigorous. This would increase the 
number and amount of acre quantities, which, in 
the aggregate, would be a great result. Then, 
again, it is desirable to improve the quality of 
cotton by this stimulus. This miglit be easily 
effected by offering a premium of, say 5/., fora 
bale of the best quality. Make this premium 
also local. and special to every individual’ island 
of the West Indies, Any person, even a poor 
n widow, could compete, with one pair of 
industrious hands, for this reward, and obtain 
it, too, if her bale excelled’ in fibre and fineness: 
all the others: on the island presented for ex- 
amination. Such premiums could also be local- 
ized in districts.of the East Indies, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, &c. Asum of 6002. would suffice, perhaps, 
for these premiums for the first year, and the 
other expenses involved in the movement need 
not be large. Such are a few points embraced in 
the outline of this project. All the-details of the 
system must be determined by a Board of Direc- 
tors, after the Association is organized: and such 
a Society: cannot be formed without persons will- 
ing to become members; and members cannot 
be obtained without some outline of the objects 
which they are to promote, The general aim of 
the Association would be to apply the stimulus of 
remiums to the cultivation of cotton in the 
ritish colonies.) Whether, when fully organized, 
it would adopt the suggestions which we have 
adduced; and which have been elicited from the 
conversational’ meetings in which the subject 
has been discussed, we cannot say. The first 
is to obtain 500 or 1000 subscribers to a Society 
which shall’ be formed for the general object pro- 
posed. When this has been effected, then a 
general meeting of those subscribers must be held 
for organizing the Association, and for determin- 
ing the details of its operations. We would ask 
the readers of Z'he Slave to think of this plan. 
If it meets their approbation, they will greatly 
contribute to its realisation, if they will obtain a 
few subscribers in their respective localities, and 
forward us their names. It is not necessary that 
any money shall be collected’ until the Society 
is formed; but it: is very important that a large 
number of persons sliould be found ready to pay 
to local collectors each, at least, a shilling subserip- 
tion, as soon as such an organization: is effected.” 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporier. 
THURSDAY, MAY 31st, 1855. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue Annual Meeting was held in Crosby 
Hall, on Friday evening, the 18th ult.; 
Samuel Gurney, Esq., in the Chair. We ob- 
served the following gentlemen present 
among other well-known friends of the 
Anti-Slavery cause: Messrs. G. W. Alex- 
ander, Joseph Sturge, Charles Gilpin, George 
Thompson (editor of the Empire), Samuel 
Sturge, J. D. Bassett, Edmund Fry, Robert 
Forster, R. Alsop, Henry Sterry, S. Hor- 
man-Fisher, N. Tregelles, J. T. Tyler, John 
Allen, F. W. Harris, Stephen Bourne (late 
of the West Indies),'G. Ralston, John May- 
field, James Burke, Samuel Fox, William 
Craft (a fugitive slave), Professor Allen, 
Cornelius Hanbury, H. Knight (Swansea), 
Edward Baldwin, A. 0. Willeox (New York), 
Elihu Burritt (Boston), F. Burke (Montser- 
rat), John Hamilton, F/R.A:S., F. W. Ches- 
son, and James Howe (Jersey, New York). 
Also, the Revs. Dr. Hewlett, N. Davis, 
Millard, Edward Adey, A. B. Hill, H. Solly, 
Edward Mathews (Wisconsin), and Cuth- 
bert G. Young. The meeting was also graced 
by a large assemblage of ladies. The pro- 

ceedings began at half-past six o’clock. 
The CmarrMAN remarked that he had been re- 
uested by the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
ciety to preside on that interesting occasion, 
and though he acknowledged he was not equal to 
the task, he could not feel himself justitied in 
refusing, conscious as he was that he would.be 
surrounded by gentlemen much better qualified 
to instruct the assembly. The Secretary had 
been kind enough to send him a copy of the 
Report of the proceedings of the Society during 
the past year; and though he (the Chairman) 
had not had an opportunity of fully investigating 
that Report, yet, reading it over casually, he had 
come to the conclusion that it indicated a great 
care on the part of the Committee, and that their 
attention had been seriously called to subjects of 
great interest touching the cause for which the 
meeting had come together—that of the abolition 
of Slavery throughout the whole world (cheers); and 
not only the abolition of Slavery, but the exercise of 
a watchful care, as much as it was possible, 
wherever the hand of the oppressor was exerted 
against the poor, enslaved, and black population. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that this care, on'the 
part of the Society, had been productive of great 
benefit ; at the same time it was evident that 


‘there should be, for the future, many renewed ex- 


ertions in this direction in order to accomplish 
successful results. He was pleased to say, that 
not only had the attention of the Society been 
directed to our black fellow-subjects belonging to 
our own empire, but also to those in other colonial 
possessions in various parts of the world where the 
arm of oppression was still employed ; and such a 
course of action gave the Society higher claims 
upon the public attention. (Hear, hear.) They 





‘chased his goods 





were met that night for the purpose of receiving 
the Report to which he had alluded, and also 
such information as might be communicated in 
reference to the condition and prospects of the 
slave in various parts of the world; and he need 
only recommend to gentlemen who could give this 
information that they should, as much as possible, 
keep within proper bounds, so that the meeting 
might be instructive and satisfactory. (Applause,) 


The Secretary then read an abstract of 
the Annual Report, and submitted the finan- 
cial statement, as also a list of the Committee 
and of the Officers, and of the Corresponding 
Members of the Society * 

The Rey. Arrrep Brien Hit, of High- 
Roding Rectory, Dunmow, Essex, moved the 
first resolution : 

‘That ‘the Report, an abstract of which has 
now been read, be adopted and printed, and circu- 
lated under the direction of the Committee; and 
that the gentlemen whose names have been read 
be the Committee and the Office-bearers for the 
ensuing year.” 

He said, that although he had.long taken a deep 
interest in the anti-slavery cause, this was the 
first time he had had the privilege of standing 
upon an anti-slavery platform in the capacity of 


* la speaker. It was little he could do by:his ad- 


vocacy, but he felt quite in earnest ; and if every 
person would only work in earnest, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, much good must certainly 
result'from his labours, however individually in- 
significant. (Hear.) Slaveholders ‘were hard to 
convince. It'took a long time to cause people to 
doright when it was to their interest to do wrong. 


(Hear, hear.) ‘The object of the slaveholder was 


to gain silver and gold. to dispose of his ill-gotten 
produce in the market at the highest price. 
(Hear.) Now, he wished to bring the subject 
home to the-consciences of the assembly. If they 
had brought beforethem the man that voluntarily 
purchased the produce of slave-labour or the 
slaveholder, which was the worst? The diffe- 
rence between the slaveholder and he who pur- 
was, that the one was a robber, 
and the other a participator in the robbery. 
(Cheers.) He was shocked when he remem- 
bered that England was the great market for 
slave-grown produce. How pained we should be 
if we could trace back the history of some of the 
garments in which we are clothed. For his 
own part, he had come to the conclusion that one 
of the most effectual means we could employ to 
destroy Slavery, was resolutely to abstain from 
consuming articles produced by slave-labour. He 
would submit a case. Here were two men, the 
one a slaveholder, the other not. Here was the 
slaveholder wringing labour ‘from his slave 
under the stimulus of the lash and of every con- 
ceivable cruelty, and offering the produce to 
them, at a price perhaps lower than could be 
afforded by the other man, his neighbour, who 
was obtaining a similar article by free-labour. 
Would any one in that assembly, assuming 


* The Report having been published as a-sup- 
plement to the Anti-Slavery Reporter for the 
present ‘month, is not given in this ‘place.— 

Ep. A. S. Ry 
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he had witnessed the mode of production in these 
instances, for a moment hesitate which of the two 
articles he should purchase? (No! No!) In 
practice, however, there was not this moral dis- 
tinction made, and he felt constrained to say he 
could not see the consistency of denouncing slave- 
holding as a sin, on the one hand, and on theother, 
of patronising the sinner by giving the preference 
to his wares because they might be a little 
cheaper. (Hear, hear.) He was ashamed to 
hear that the churches in America sustained 
Slavery. To what little purpose had they 
perused the pages of the New Testament, or the 
words of the Great Emancipator of the slaves! 
(Cheers.) He would say, Shame to them! The 
Americans were very sensitive of shame: let us 
mark our shame; and shew to them by our acts 
that we hate their conduct. (Cheers.) He had 
met a lady in the south-west of England who had 
just left a Slave State. She was obliged to leave 
her husband because the sights she beheld were so 
horrifying that her medical adviser told her she 
must leave the country or die. When she heard 
the sound of the accursed lash, which she often 
did, she felt constrained to retire into the privacy 
of her own room, and, falling on her knees, ask 
whether there was a God in heaven. (Sensation.) 
She told him that she dared not express her views 
of Slavery in the South, for there was no tyrant 
so great as public opinion when it was in the 
wrong. (Cheers.) 

The speaker narrated several deeply-inter- 
esting anecdotes illustrative of the cruelties 
of the slave system, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his joy in the knowledge that there 
was an anti-slavery party in America, consisting 
of many noble and brave men, who are boldly 
standing forward and confronting public opinion. 
He trusted that their labours and the labours of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
would be abundantly blessed; that a blessing 
might rest upon every one who gives a cup of 
cold water to the slave, and that God might save 
the poor prisoners and captives. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. Dra. HEw.ert seconded the resolu- 
tion. He said that an anti-slavery platform was 
not new to him, as he had been connected with 
the anti-slavery cause for twenty-five years. 
The time was when the supporters of Slavery 
argued that the negro was something between a 
man and an ourang-outang ; but when they began 
to respect the institution of marriage among the 
slaves, and some of their other rights, they ad- 
mitted that they were entitled to all the rights of 
men. (Hear, hear.) Of all the mistakes that 
had been made on the question of Slavery, none 
have been so t as the mistake which is made 
by every slaveholder who supposes that it is to 
his interest to hold slaves. (Hear, hear.) More 
land, more cotton, coffee, and sugar could be cul- 
tivated by free than by slave-labour. Theslave- 
holders are fatally mistaken in supposing that it 
was to their interest to maintain the system of 
Slavery. (Cheers.) He was ashamed of the 
name of Englishman when he listened to the 
names of the English slaveholders which had 
been read. (Hear.) There were also persons in 
the country who held slaves in Brazil. He would 
say, Bring these men to the light, and let the 
country know them. (Cheers.) They could not 








be Englishmen: as an Englishman he renounced 
them. They had no English heart, no English 
feeling. The people of this country had determined 
that every man who touched our shores should be 
as free as the winds that encircled and the waves 
that washed them. (Loud cheers.) 


The Chairman was about to put the reso- 
lution, when a gentleman arose behind, and 
asked permission to speak. He presented his 
card, and was announced as the Rev. Cuth- 
bert G. Young, Secretary to the Western 
Turkish Missions-Aid Society. 

The Rev. C. G. Youna proceeded to say that 
his purpose in attending was to see whether any 
reference would be made in the Report to the 
Western Turkish Missions-Aid Society. Sucha 
reference having been made, he should be glad of 
the opportunity of speaking a few moments, in 
reference to missionary efforts among the Turks. 
The Society he represented comprised the names 
of gentlemen familiar to all present as associated 
with religion and liberty ; and to’ prove that they 
were decided Abolitionists, he would mention the 
names of Lord Shaftesbury, Sir E. N. Buxton, the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, and the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. The missionary effort which he repre- 
sented differed somewhat from the feelings of 
many present, but it ‘was no less devoted to the 
cause of taking off the shackles of the slaves in 
Turkey. The Committee of this Society believed 
that they could, without compromising their 
pig get at the hearts of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries who had laboured in Tur- 
key, and by this means be able to strike a 


blow —_ Slavery in that part of the world, 
more effectively than by an opposite course. He 


assured the meeting that the Committee, as well 
as himself, would tremble at the notion of counte- 
nancing the crime of American Slavery. They 
were not an auxiliary to the American Board of 
Missions, although they associated with their 
ministers. The money raised in this country for 
the Turkish Mission was not sent to the United 
States at all. He believed the American mis- 
sionaries to be very much opposed to the system 
of Slavery. (Hear, and disapprobation.) When 
himself at Beyrout, these American missionaries 
had importuned him for copies of Mrs. Stowe’s 
work ; and he might go on to mention other inci- 
dents confirmatory of his opinion. What he 
wished to suggest, therefore, was, that those pas- 
sages in the Report which made reference to the 
American Board and to the Society he repre- 
sented, might be omitted. (Cries of ‘* Hear, hear,” 
and ** No, no.”) He had only risen to dischar 
his duty as the agent of the Society to which he 
had alluded, and once more begged emphatically 
to declare that this Society oval loathe any thing 
like countenancing the principle of Slavery. 

Mr. CuHamMEROvzow begged permission to an- 
swer Mr. Young. He regretted that that gen- 
tleman should have introduced the subject of 
this Society’s position in relation to the American 
Board, as it was one which could not conveni- 
ently be discussed by that meeting; though he 
(the speaker) was of opinion, that were the whole 
evening to be taken up with such a discussion, 
the time could not be better employed. Mr. Young 
denied that the Western Turkey Missions-Aid 
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Society was an auxiliary to the Ameriean 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
He (Mr. C.) would say in reply that the last 
Annual Report of that Board, published at the 
end of September last year, distinctly affirmed 
the reverse ; and :the Circular issued by Mr. 
Young’s Committee set forth in precise terms 
that the object of the new Society was to pro- 
mote Missions in Western Asia, ‘ especially those 
of the American Board.” (Hear.) Thus, there 
could be no doubt of the direct connection of the 
two Societies. For Mr. Young he entertained a 
sincere respect, and should extremely regret being 
betrayed into any warmth of expression that 
might be construed into an evidence of per- 
sonal hostility to him. THe believed him to 
be desirous of promoting the spread of the 
Gospel, and did not for a moment call in question 
the sincerity of his anti-slavery. sentiments, so 
far as they went. But the Society Mr. Young 
Tepresented being an auxiliary to a pro-slavery 
Association, the question which we, as abolitionists, 
had to determine was, whether we could, con- 
sistently with our profession that “ Slavery is a 
sin and a crime before God,” even indirectly 
countenance an Association which notoriously 
cherished and acted upon pro-slavery' principles. 
lf we did this, we must at once forego the funda- 
mental principle of our anti-slavery creed. This 
we were not prepared to do. For himself, he 
stood there as the advocate of negro freedom. It 
was not that assembly he saw before him, but 
a congregation of three million three hundred 
thousand slaves, stretching forth their hands, and 
imploring him in the name of all that was holy, 
of all that was humane, to do his best to cause their 
shackles to be struck off for ever. This;was an 
appeal which he could not resist. Now, Mr. 

oung denied that the American Board was a 

ro-slavery Board. Would he deny that the 

ard constituted its missionaries ‘the sole j 
whether a slaveholder gave credible evidence of 
piety, and that it admitted such slaveholders to 
communion? Would he deny that the missionaries 
of the Board had declared that the Gospel does 
not forbid the sale of children from their parents, 
and of husbands from their wives ? Would he deny 
that the Board tolerated, if it did not defend poly- 
gomy, and caste. (Mr. Young, “No! no!”) 

r. Young did deny it, it seemed. He (Mr. 
Chamerovzow) was prepared to prove that the 
Board was guilty of these things, It was per- 
fectly true, as Mr. Young had stated, that the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir E. N. Buxton, and the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, had connected themselves 
with the Western Turkey Missions-Aid Society, 
the auxiliary to the American Board. With all 
respect to the views of those eminent philanthro- 
pists, he did not hesitate to say that the fact was 
much to be regretted, and this regret was shared 
by the majority of abolitionists in this country 
and in America, for it was felt that these gentle- 
men had in this imstance unconsciously lent 
their influence to strengthen Slavery, imstead of 
casting it in the seale in favour of freedom. The 
pro-slavery ministers of the United States and 
the American Board were making a shameful use 
of the connection of these distinguished men with 
the Society in question. They pointed to it.as an 
evidence, as they called it, of the fraternal con- 
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fidence‘of British Christians in the wisdom of the 
policy of the Board, .and said, in-reply to these 
who opposed them, “ See'what a Shaftesbury, a 
Buxton, a Kinnaird says to us.” The Committee 
did not dispute the perfect right of these gentle- 
men ‘to do as they pleased in this matter; but 
looking at the injurious effect their patronage of 
an auxiliary toa notoriously pro-slavery Associa- 
tion was calculated to produce, in retarding the 
development of a sound anti-slavery sentiment 
amongst the religious denominations in the United 
States, they did feel anxious to see them -renounce 
the errors into which they had fallen. Mr. 
Young, however, said that the funds ‘collected 
here did not go into the treasury of the American 
Board at all, but were administered under se- 
parate control. He (Mr. Chamerovzow) could 
only say, that in one of the resolutions passed 
by the Board at their last Annual Meeting, the 
Committee expressed themselves in these terms:: 
‘That, in accepting this aid and trust, they 
— themselves to a faithful use of these 

ransatlantic contributions to their best dis- 
cretion.” He (the speaker) submitted that the 
Board here assumed that control over the funds 
the existence of which Mr. Young denied. 
But he would not pursue the subject. He felt, 
however, so strongly the importance of giving 
publicity to the facts he had stated, and at the 
same time of affording Mr. Young, on behalf of 
the Society he represented, an opportunity of 
eae the position he had assumed, that if 
Mr. Young would appoint his own time and 
place, he (Mr. Chamerovzow) would readily meet 
him, and discuss the various points on which 
they differed. If Mr. Young convicted him of 
error, in relation to the character of the American 
Board, he (Mr. ‘Chamerovzow) would frankly 
acknowledge his mistake, and give up the whole 
controversy. 

But before he resumed his seat, and as Mr. 
Young had mentioned certain gentlemen by 
name, ‘he (Mr. Chamerovzow) ‘would take that 
opportunity of correcting an error into which the 
Committee had fallen with regard to those 
tlemen. It had been stated in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter ‘that the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir E. N. 
Buxton, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, and the Rev. 
C. G. Young had been elected Corresponding 
Members of the American Board. Were this the 
case, these gentlemen would be even more deeply 
compromised than they actually were. It was, 
however, only an act of justice towards them to 
narrate the circumstances under which this 
statement had been made. It would appear that 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, a member of the Board, had in 
fact proposed the names of these gentlemen as Cor- 
responding Members at the annual meeting, and 
that the motion had been carried, and in due 
course referred to the Committee. The intelli- 
gence reached this country through public chan- 
nels, that election had taken place, and the 
Committee published the fact. But it afterwards 
came out that the Committee of the Board took 
no action on the resdlution in question: in other 
words, the motion dropped. He (Mr. Chame- 
rovzow) did not know what had occurred to in- 
duce the Committee to take this course, ‘but it 
was undoubtedly a very prudent one in ‘the 
interests of the gentlemen whose names had been 
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proposed. He had spoken to Sir E. N. Bux- 
ton on the subject of his nomination, and Sir 
Edward had informed him that he had received 
no official intimation of it. He (the speaker) be- 
lieved this was also the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
case. Had such an intimation been forwarded, 
he (Mr. Chamerovzow) was quite sure—from the 
knowledge he had of these gentlemen—that they 
would certainly have declined the proposed 
honour. (Hear, hear. 

The Rev. C. G. Youna again arose, and 
essayed to speak, but was received with much op- 
position. 

Mr. CHamErovzow besought the meeting to 
hear Mr. Young, so that they might know whether 
he accepted his challenge. 

The Cuarrman: I e md opinion that the 

tleman should speak. — 
othe Rev. C. Toone proceeded to explain 
that the Committee of his Society would not cer- 
tainly be disposed that he should involve himself 
in a public controversy ; and therefore he did not 
feel called upon to accept any challenge. 
(Laughter.) Amid increasing confusion the 
speaker proceeded to defend the American Board, 
and his own Society in particular, from the 
charge of being pro-slavery. After maintaining 
that the American Missionaries had been instru- 
mental in abolishing Slavery in the Sandwich 
Islands, the opposition of the assembly compelled 
him to resume his seat. 

The CuairmaNn said: I think we have had now 
quite enough of this subject. (Hear, hear.) Ithink 
1 can say that such men as Lord Shaftesbury, 
Arthur Kinnaird, Thomas Binney, and James 
Sherman, are truly devoted to the cause of truth 
and righteousness, and have given their adherence 
to the Society in question under a hope that the 
— position in which Turkey is placed would 

the means of — the door for the light of 
the Holy Scriptures to descend upon that country. 
(Hear, hear.) I sincerely hope that their efforts 
will be followed by a Divine blessing. Whether 
it is right or wrong to ally ourselves with the 
American Board is a question which we have 
nothing to do with here. I do not give any 
opinion either way ; but I hope the efforts that 
are now put forth will carry the Gospel into that 
unhappy land, on the borders of which war is 
raging. 

The resolution having been put to the 
meeting was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. GEoRGE THOMPSON rose to move the 
second resolution. He said: 


I cannot say with the reverend gentleman who 
has preceded me that I have never appeared on 
an anti-slavery platform before, for, twenty-eight 
years ago, I took part in a debate in a house op- 
posite to this—a debate lasting eleven nights—on 
the subject of the Slavery then existing in the 
British colonies—a debate which settled for ever 
my convictions on the great question that brings 
us here. Since that time I have often appeared 
at anti-slavery meetings, and I am happy to find 
myself in one to-night. The Chairman very 
properly counselled the speakers to be concise, and 

ould be happy to obey the admonition, but 
‘ that it conflicts with the resolution which the 
Secretary has given me to move, which requires 





me in the first place to _ of the diminution of 
the slave-trade; secondly, of the progress of 
the anti-slavery cause; thirdly—(laughter)—of 
the present extent of Slavery in the various 
Christian countries of the world; fourthly—(re- 
newed laughter)—the condition of the African 
slave-trade; fifthly, the social and moral evils 
resulting from Slavery ; sixthly—(great laughter) 
—the anti-Christian character of Slavery; se- 
venthly—(great laughter)—I am to exhibit the 
unsoundness and atrocity of the doctrine that 
man can hold property in his fellow-man (hear, 
hear) ; and, eighthly, I have to point out the 
moral and pacific means by which we may hope 
to promote the abolition of the accursed systems 
of  rhewene and the slave-trade. Once in my life 
I spoke for nine hours; and as each division of 
this resolution would require an hour, and the 
application of the subject another hour, I see not 
that I can do justice to my brief without repeat- 
ing my nine hours’ speech. (Laughter.) For- 
tunately it is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
topics set down for me, and I will try, therefore, 
to obey the Chairman, while I do not offend the 
Secretary. As my Resolution refers to the pro- 
gress of the anti-slavery cause, I will advert to 
the state of things in 1828, when my own mind 
was first arrested on the subject. Then our own 
colonies were populated by slaves. Slavery, not- 
withstanding all the labours of the London So- 
ciety for ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 
was unmitigated ; the planters were in possession 
of supreme power ; the Parliament at home was 
ruled by the West-India body, and the friends of 
the slave, though sincere and earnest, laboured 
with little success. The prevalent doctrine at 
that time was gradual emancipation ; and when, 
in 1830, Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
proposed to substitute the word “immediate” for 
the word “gradual,” the Chairman of the meet- 
ing left the Chair, and the Doctor had to call an 
independent assembly to sanction the alteration. 
From that time may be dated the adoption of 
‘*‘immediate emancipation” as the motto of the 
abolitionists. Under that motto the great struggle 
of 1831-32 and 1833 took place. At length we 
obtained the Act of Abolition, and subsequently 
the abolition of the apprenticeship. These 
victories were undoubtedly owing to the asser- 
tion of the doctrine that Slavery is a crime to be 
immediately abandoned and repented of, and not a 
thing to be tampered with and modified. (Cheers.) 
In the same year that the British Legislature 
passed an Act for the abolition of colonial 
slavery, a Society was formed in America called 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, upon the 
same principles as those which had triumphed 
here. Immediate emancipation had been the 
pole-star of that Society for twenty-two years, 
and it might be interesting to point to the results 
which had followed from the labours of that 
body, and of others which had sprung from it. 
Mr. Thompson then described the state of Ame- 
rica upon the prepreg Me ot in 1836, 
when his esteemed friend, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, narrowly escaped destruction by a pro- 
slavery mob of gentlemen of property and 
standing in Boston. In reference to the present 
state of things, he pointed to the fact that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts had voted an 
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address to the Governor of Massachusetts, asking 
for the removal of Mr. Loring from his post of 
Judge of Probate, because, as United States Com- 
missioner, he had rendered up the fugitive slave 
Anthony Burns to his master. (Cheers.) He also 
referred to the a of the indictments 
against Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, and 
others, and the redemption of Burns, chiefly 
through the subscriptions of persons who had 
aided in the rendition of the fugitive. (Loud 
cheers.) Twenty years ago the venerable John 
Quincy Adams was the only man in Congress with 
the moral courage to denounce slavery, and he 
could not prevent the passage of a gag law, and 
was threatened with expulsion because he presented 
a petition purporting to come from a few slaves. 
Then, such men as Clay, Calhoun, M‘Duffie, 
and Webster were omnipotent in the Legislature 
and throughout the country. Now, how changed 
was the state of things in Washington! Unde- 
niably, the first men in Congress, with regard to 
eloquence, personal character, and moral influ- 
ence with the people were abolitionists. (Cheers.) 
He would name Sumner, Seward, Fissenden, Hale, 
Wilson, and Chase in the Senate ; and such men 
as Giddings and Gerrit Smith in the House of 
Representatives. (Cheers.) Let all due honour be 
given to these men, though their views were not as 
uncompromising and universal as those of the 
extreme abolitionists. Let no one in England 
infer from the recent triumphs of the slave 
power that the abolitionists were not making 
progress. Thus far the Federal Government had 
been always on the side of Slavery. The Consti- 
tution was avowedly a compromise with Slavery 
—then followed the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 
—then the purchase of vast territories to be 
added to the realms of Slavery—then the bloody 
war against the Seminoles—then the colonization 
of Texas—then the iniquitous Mexican war— 
then the infamous Fugitive Slave Bill—and 
finally the Nebraska Bill, which was the boldest 
measure ever brought forward to give life and 
power to the slave system, and which repealed 
the Missouri Compromise, that was supposed to 
be as firmly established as the Constitution itself. 
But these recent measures were the evidences 
that the slaveholders were fighting a life and 
death battle for the continued control of the 
national Government, which could only be pre- 
served by the extension of slave territory, and so 
enable them to maintain their ascendancy in the 
Senate, and thereby the patronage of the State 
and the power to veto all propositions of an anti- 
slavery character. While such were the efforts 
of the slave-power, the anti-slavery feeling of 
the Free States was rapidly rising, and was now 
fairly grappling in deadly antagonism with the 
spirit of Southern despotism. Mr. Thompson next 
referred to the growth of anti-slavery literature— 
the demand for anti-slavery lectures —the change 
going on among the various religious denomina- 
tions—and other unmistakable evidences of the 
progress in anti-slavery sentiment throughout 
the United States. I will now (said Mr. Thomp- 
son) endeavour very briefly to answer the ques- 
tion, What can we do here in England to assist 
the great and glorious movement on the other 
side of the Atlantic? First, and beyond all other 
things, let us maintain our great anti-slavery 
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principle with uncompromising purity. Should 
we corrupt this principle we should do infinite 
harm instead of to the American move- 
ment. We must keep clear of all connexion with 
those who in any Way support Slavery: we must 
oppose any such connection as that which has 
been entered into with the American Board of 
Missions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Samuet Gurney: I do think that sub- 
ject has been sufficiently alluded to, and I hope 
it will not be continued. 

Mr. Tuompson: I will, Sir, refrain from dis- 
cussing it at this time. (Loud cries of ‘* Go on.”’) 

The Cuarrman: I must deeply regret that 
this subject has been alluded to, and Thue we 
shall not have any more of it. (Loud cries of 
‘*Go on, go on,” and *“* Thompson, Thompson.”) 

Mr. Tuompson: I have, Sir, been in too many 
meetings not to know what is due to a Chairman ; 
and so long as I find you supported in that posi- 
tion by the meeting, I shall deem it my duty to 
bow to your decision. (Mr. Thompson then re- 
sumed his seat.) 

The CHarrMAN again rose, and said: I did not 
intend to stop Mr. ‘Thompson, but I have stated 
my feelings. (Cries of ‘“‘ Thompson, Thompson.”) 

Mr. THompson, responding to the unanimous 
call of the meeting, rose, aa proceeded to say: 
On coming to this meeting I determined to put 
my feelings under the severest restraint, that I 
might say nothing calculated to hurt the minds 
of those with whom in years long past I have 
laboured in this sacred cause, and who, what- 
ever may have been our differences, will, I am 
confident, b:.r testimony to the fidelity with 
which I have adhered to the principles that first 
brought us together. I will still exercise this 
restraint, but it must be understood that it is 
entirely self-imposed, and that I can submit to 
no other authority in giving expression to what I 
believe my duty to the cause requires me to say. 
(Loud cheers.) The resolution placed in my 
hands declares that Slavery is ‘subversive of 
the best interests of mankind” (cheers); that 
Slavery is “an outrage upon the Christian reli- 
gion” (cheers); and that ‘it emphatically en- 
joins it as a duty upon every friend of humanity 
to protest against the doctrine that man can 
hold property in man.” (Renewed cheers.) Such 
is Slavery as defined by the text I hold in my 
hand, and to which I am required to apply 
myself. (Cheers, and cries of “Go on.”) Iam 
required to say, therefore, that slavetrading and 
slaveholding are crimes of awful magnitude by 
whomsoever they are done—a crime everywhere, 
acrime at all times, a crime under every cir- 
cumstance, and a crime in the estimation of the 
law and people of that great free country to which 
Englishmen belong. (Cheers) We say it is a 
crime in the man who knows no God, fitting out 
his vessel, and for the love of gain sailing from 
the bay of New York or the Havana for the 
coast of Africa, to obtain a cargo of human 
beings. The law of land proclaims him a 
pirate. (Loud cheers.) We place him beyond the 
protection of law, we denounce him as the enemy 
of his species, we cast him outside the pale of 
civilization, and we say, if found upon the t 
highway of nations—(tremendous cheering)—if 
found, I say, upon the open sea, Christendom 
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makes it a merit, a duty, and ‘a virtue, to lay 
hands upon him, to bring to the ‘sacred light of 
day his suffermg, quivering cargo beneath (con- 
tinued cheers); and if he ‘himself resists, 
England gives her subjects power to shoot :him 
down and to send his naked.soul to'that account 
before Him who has proclaimed that he who 
steals a man and selleth him should be put to 
death. (Repeated cheers.) I have ‘supposed a 
case—the case of the death, at the yard-arm, of 
the villain who steals men ‘from Africa, and who 
says there is no God; but I ascend'in my argu- 
ment, and as I ascend from the Pagan’man to 
réligious life the crime swells with hateful 
import. (Cheers.) In the case I have supposed, 
the slave-trader may be a man making no pro- 
fession of religion ; he may be.a heathen 'man or 
an infidel ; he may have been educated from his 
infancy to his infernal trade ; but he is a man- 
thief, and therefore he dies, and mankind approve 
his doom. But shew mea man who professes to 
receive the Bible as the word of inspiration— who 
declares his belief in Christ as the’Great Teacher 
and Saviour of the human race—who belongs to 
some section of the Christian Church—who sits 
at the communion table with ‘the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace—shew me such a one, in the 
position of a man ‘trading in human flesh and 
living upon the fruits of robbery, and you shew 
me a monster felon, the turpitude of whose crime 
is heightened a thousand-fold by the profession 
which he-makes and the light which he enjoys. 
(Loud cheers.) Such a man is a Colossus of 
iniquity, the light of whose religion serves to 
reveal the hideous deformities of his character 
and the depth of this depravity and guilt 
(Cheers.) Yet in America you have hundreds 
of men filling the pulpits of the land, who, while 
they hold the ‘New Testament in their right 
hand, have, at thesame'time, their foot upon the 
neck of those for whom they profess to believe 
Christ died, and even work, and whip, and sell 
the members of the very church to which they 
belong. (Sensation.) And shall we spare such 
men ? oem ren = ees we dis- 
pleasure u ir John Yo and apologise for 
those wha: quantitate Christignity itself to the 
base — of upholding slavery? I say, empha- 
tically, No. (Cheers.) Spare whom besides you 
will, but let such men be denounced as ‘the worst 
enemies of God and humanity. (Cheers.) What 
do these men do? I will mention no names. 
They assist to holdthree millions and a half of 
their fellow-countrymen in chains—they keep 
from them the Word of God—they leave them to 
ree in darkness ; aditeaion belong to 

ieties for spreading the reign parts, 
they desire to send the Bible to all apoengiens 
of the globe, and they send their contributions to 
a for the purpose of evangelizing Africa 
and the South ‘Seas, and perhaps for missions to 
Turkey. (Cheers and laughter.) Shall we have 
connection withsuch men and such Boards? No! 
it would be better that we abandoned this cause 
altogether, than that we even seemed to comnive 


at such hypocrisy and crimson guilt. (Cheers.) | 


If the Christians of this country desire to co- 
with their co-religionists in America, let 

em stipulate in the first place that their con- 
nection with Slavery shall cease—that they reject 





blood money—that they do that for the heathen 
at home which ‘they propose to do for the heathen 
abroad, and then let them join them tin every 
good work, whether in Africa, in India, or in 
Turkey. (Loud cheers.) I perceive itis wholly 
“unnecessary for me to make any special applica- 
ition of ‘this principle. (Laughter.) “What is it 
that the abolitionists of America want you above 
all things -else'to do? It is not to send them sil- 
ver and gold—it is not to'send them missionaries 
—but it is to preserve the purity of your own 
anti-slavery sentiment, and to maintain uneom- 
promisingly the standard of Christianity. Above 
all things they want you to be faithful to those 
who are recreant to the Christian principles of 
liberty in their country, and to disown them as 
long:as they commit such vile —— upon the 
religion you profess to revere. (Cheers.) Let 
me warn you against all compromises in this 
cause. Either carry out the principle irrespective 
of persons, or abandon it entirely. Be not led 
away by the alleged respectability of the offen- 
der. Rather be ‘the more faithful with such a 
man, for the injury he does is in proportion to his 
respectability. I would warn . Cuthbert 
Young against the spirit of compromise which he 
has defended to-night. I can understand his 
love for the ‘spread of the Gospel in the classic 
and sacred lands of the East; but I tell him, that 
though he may now think it his duty for the sake 
of those lands to wink at the domgs of men on 
the other side of the Atlantic, he will be sure to 
regret it when, in after years, he shall review the 
results of his policy. It was the fatal compro- 
mise entered into by those who framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States that led to the 
evils which we have been contemplating. It is 
ever the first compromise that does the mischief. 
(Cheers.) Let us avoid it, and at any cost abstain 
from fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness. (Cheers:) It is possible that, dn 
sternly pursuing this course, we may sometimes 
seem to be uncharitable ; but it is far better that 
we should incur this charge than that we should 
appear to give countenance to those who support 
Slavery. I shall not say the things I intended 
to say when I was interrupted, but at once sub- 
mit the resolution confided to me. I cannot, 
however, sit down without expressing my regret 
that any collision should have taken place, nor 
without assuring the Chairman that I have been 
influenced by no desire to dispute his lawful 
authority. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Thompson concluded by submitting 
the following resolution : 


“That whilst this meeting would record its 
satisfaction, that there is evidence of a marked 
diminution of the slave-trade, and of a very de- 
cided progress of the anti-slavery cause ; yet 
seeing that upwards of 8,000,000 of human bei 
are still held as chattels, in countries where 
Christian religion is professed, and that an ex- 
tensive traffic is still carried on in the persons of 
native Africans, and of their descendants: and 
whereas the holding of human beings as pro 
and trading in them, is subversive of the best in- 
terests of mankind, and an outrage upon the 
Christian religion: it would emphatically enjoin 


| it as a duty upon every friend of humanity, ear- 
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nestly to protest against the doctrine that any 
human legislation can justify man in holding his 
fellow-man as property, and to strive, by the 
employment of all moral and pacific means, to 
put an end to the slave-trade, and to Slavery, 
wherever they exist.” 

Mr. A. O. Wittcox, of New York, seconded 
the Resolution, and observed that the political 
aspect of the Slavery question was very impor- 
tant, because it must eventually decide it. He 
referred to the history of the political anti-slavery 
party, and stated that Mr. Birney received 
60,000 votes in 1814; that John Van Buren, who 
was supported by the free-soilers, mustered 
320,909 votes in 1848, although the anti-slavery 
party did not form the great bulk of these votes ; 
and that the free-soilers alone gave John P. Hale 
(then candidate for the Presidency) 360,000 votes 
in 1852. (Hear.) The unexpected success of the 
slaveholders in securing the itive Slave Law, 
which had led to other and more extravagant de- 
mands (as witness the Nebraska Bill) seems 
likely, in the hands of Providence, to overthrow 
the system. (Cheers.) A reaction had taken place. 
Many men, who had before held themselves back 
from the anti-slavery movement, had joined its 
ranks, and they had always been anti-slavery 
men. (Laughter.) He thought that if their 
friend, George Thompson, were to re-visit Ame- 
rica, he would meet with a much more welcome 
reception than that which had been accorded to 
him in his two previous visits. In conclusion, 
he said they might thank God, and take courage. 
(Applause) 

e CHAIRMAN, in risin 
tion, said that Mr. Young had again asked per- 
mission to address the Meeting, (Cries of ** No, 
no, no,”) and he (the Chairman) was of, opinion 
that he should not. He was very sorry Mr. 
George Thompson had not taken his advice. 

Mr. Epwarp Batpwin rose from the body of 
the hall, and asked permission to say a word. 

The Cuarrman: Oh, certainly, you will be 
perfectly in order. 

Mr. Batpwin: I simply rise to ask, Sir, 
why that gentleman behind you comes here 
to teach us what he has not learned himself? 
(Laughter.) This meeting has come together to 
take steps for the abolition of Slavery throughout 
the world, and here is a gentleman expressing 
his wish to promote that result, when he has 
not learned how it can be done. I therefore 
think, Sir, that he should sit down, and leave 
the meeting to be instructed by those who can give 
advice. Before he tries to remove the beam from 
our eyes, let him operate upon the one in his 
own. (Loud cheers.) 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Wii11am Crart was here introduced, 
and was received with much cheering. 


Mr. Craft proceeded to say that many persons 
thought if the slaves had only enough to eat, 
their condition was not so bad after all, and 
nothing more need be done. Now, if they were 
merely animals, there might be some show of ar- 
gument in this; but they were men, (cheers,) 


to put the resolu- 


professing the same feelings and aspirations as. 


their fellow-creatures, having the same blood 
flowing in their veins, and created in the image 
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of the same great God. (Loud cheers.) The 
slaves, however, were generally over-worked, 
ill-fed, and frequently flogged. Their allow- 
ance was a peck of Indian corn a day, which 
they had to prepare after having left the plantation 
at the close of a day of toil. This would not 
be sufficient for their subsistence, but they got 
other food by fishing and by hunting for racoons 
during the night or on the Sabbath-day. (Sensa- 
tion.) At such times, also, they obtained vegetable 
food, and made baskets, and other articles for sale. 
The masters favour this state of things, because 
it so occupies the minds of the slaves as to pre- 
vent their concocting plans of escape, and be- 
cause, also, it was more economical. (Hear, hear.) 
In 1848 he escaped from Slavery, together with. 
his wife, and they settled in Boston. There they 
remained in security until the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The slaveholders found 
that their slaves escaped so rapidly, that they 
determined to get this law, under which hundreds 
of Commissioners were appointed, whose decision 
alone can restore the fugitive to his owner. If 
he returns him his fee is 2/.; if he liberates 
him it is 1. only. (Shame) He has nothing 
to do but to hand him over to the United- 
States Marshal, who, if it was » could 
summon to his aid the forces of the Federal 
Government. If any attempt to effect the rescue, 
or connive at the escape of a fugitive slave was 
made, the parties so offending could be subjected 
to heavy fines andimprisonment. (Sensation.) In 
1850 he (Mr. Craft) saw his esteemed friend 
George Thompson in Boston, who said to him, 
** Go to England, and if you reach its shores all 
the slave-power in the world cannot reduce you 
to bondage.” (Loud cheers.) One day a friend 
came to him with the intelligence that the 
slave-hunters were in Boston on the look-out 
for him, His first impulse was to fly; but on 
reflection he resolved to remain, and die rather 
than allow his liberty to be sacrificed. (Cheers.) 
Great excitement prevailed. His friends formed 
themselves into a Committee of Vigilance. Every 
annoyance was offered to the slave-catchers short 
of personal injury. When in Court they made 
a disturbance, and they were arrested for it. 
(Laughter.) They drove very fast through the 
streets, and they were arrested for furious driving. 
(Laughter.) They drove across a_toll-bridge 
without paying the toll, and again they were 
arrested. They swore publicly—another arrest 
followed. They smoked cigars in the streets, and 
(smoking being illegal in Boston) they were once 
more arrested, and fined a pound. (Great laughter 
and cheering.) His (Mr. Craft’s) master, 
learning the difficulties that were put in the way 
of his agents, was greatly indignant, and applied 
to Millard Fillmore, the President of the United 
States, who declared that the Fugitive Slave Law 
should be enforced. Thereupon he (the speaker) 
dis of his business,‘and came to England 
with his wife, vid Nova Scotia, as he was not able 
to sail from Boston, owing to the vigilance of the 
police. In conclusion, Mr. Craft said it was 
when he saw his sister separated from him, and 
sold from the auction block into everlasting 
bondage, that he came to the determination 
to sever the galling chains of Slavery. (Loud 
cheers.) 
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Mr. F. Burxg, of Montserrat, said he had re- 
sided many years in the West Indies, and had 
seen much of the-system of colonial Slavery. He 
had, therefore, been requested to state the result 
of his experience, and to that call he heartily 
responded. For a period of sixteen or seventeen 
years he had been cognisant of the working of 
Slavery, and for twenty-two years he had observed 
the consequences of emancipation. Now, his 
decided opinion was, that the condition of the 
emancipated in the West Indies would bear fa- 
vourable comparison with the condition of the 
same class of people in any part of the British 
empire. (Loud cheers.) There was among the 
emancipated, no doubt, a good deal of pilfering, 
but he attributed this disposition as the natural 
fruit of the system of Slavery under which ‘they 
had lived, for it was the habit of slaves to put 
their hand upon little things that stood in the 
way. He must say, however, that he was not 
aware of any acts of open robbery:and violence 
among the emancipated. Indeed, in the West 
Indies they were in the habit of leaving ‘their 
windows open all night, and yet no discovery of 
thieves having been inside occurred to his expe- 
rience. (Cheers.) Again, the working popula- 
‘tion were truthful and trustworthy in their habit, 
and he gave examples of this characteristic of 
their nature, particularly in referenee to the 
honest manner in which emancipated slaves had 
tecompensed ‘the wealthy for giving them food 
during periods of diseaseand scarcity. They:had 

me to himself and ‘said, ‘* Massa, we owe you 
or food you gave us when we were starving, and 
we arecome to work it out.” Cheers.) The people 
of whom he spoke were certainly not a drunken 
people, like many of the operatives at home, 
(cheers,) although rum was so cheap and 
plentiful in the West Indies. He could not 
call to mind a single case of a confirmed drunk- 
ard; (cheers;) and as to their-desire to acquire 
knowledge, and their ability to retain it, there 
could be no doubt of that. They were quick 
in their apprehensions, and he could relate 
many pleasing incidents of their operative skill. 
It had very frequently been said in England that 
the West-Indian population would not work. 
Nothing could be more false. oo He re- 
peated that it was not true. (Continued cheers.) 
Why, the emancipated slaves had become free- 
holders and leaseholders—estates had been pur- 
‘chased, and.sold to them im allotments, and at a 
profit which could not otherwise have been ob- 
tained. Was not that a proof of industry, intel- 
ligence, and propnees? (Hear, hear) In con- 
clusion, Mr. Burke begged to move— 

* That, in the opinion of this meeting, there is 
abundant evidence, that notwithstanding the 
pernicious influences entailed by Slavery upon the 
character of the emancipated, and the drawbacks 
consequent upon unwise legislation subsequently, 
the results of emancipation in the British and 
French West-India colonies have been on the 
whole truly gratifying and satisfactory, and such 
as to realize every reasonable expectation; and 
that the actual condition of their labouring popu- 
lation presents many features that.should stimu- 
late the friends of freedom throughout the world to 
use increased exertions to influence those Govern- 
ments which still tolerate Slavery, to abolish it 
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without delay. This meeting is also of the opinion, 
that in addition to moral and religious influences 
that may be employed for the extinction of 
Slavery, it is desirable to avoid the use of slave- 
grown produce, and to encourage, to the utmost 
practicable extent, the devélopment of the re~- 
sources of tropical countries where free-labour is 
or'can be employed; and further, that itis of the 
first importance that the Legislature should re- 
move all existing impediments to the successful 
prosecution of enterprises for the internal im- 
provement and commercial prosperity of our 
colonial possessions.” 


The Rev. BENJAMIN MrxLarp, of Jamaica, 
a gentleman of great .experience.as a West- 
India Missionary, briefly seconded the reso- 
lution, and it was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman’s order of business was now 
exhausted, and something’ was said about a 
vote of thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN arose, and ‘said: Give meno 
vote of thanks. I must say I-did not like sitting 
in the Chair during such a tirade as we have 
heard to-night, and I heartily wish | had mot 
been here to have listened to such an attack 
men like Thomas Binney and the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 
Mr. THompson begged to ask the Chairman if 
his remark implied that any attack had proceeded 


from him against these distinguished men ? 


The CuatRMAN said he understood the whole 
spirit of the attack was certainly launched against 
them. (Cries of * No, -no.”) 

Mr. Tompson remarked that it was not in 
his mind at all to make any such attack, and that 
he had done nothing more than lay down and 
illustrate a principle. (Cheers.) 

The CuairmMan: I leave the chair, and hope I 
shall not have to hear this again. 

Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER arose, and expressed 
his belief that Mr. Thompson had no intention to 
attack any individuals. ' 

Mr. THompson explained that the official re- . 
port submitted to the meeting made reference to 
the American Board of Missions; that the Rev. 
Mr. Young had commented upon this reference ; 
that the Secretary had explained. himself in re- 
ply; and in consideration of these circumstances, 
and also that his own resolution spoke of the 
outrage that Slavery inflicted upon Christianity, 
he (Mr. Thompson) did not deem himself at all 
out of order in the maintenance of a principle 
which seemed to involve censure upon certain in- 
dividuals. (Cheers.) It may suit the Chairman 
to mark me out as having assailed the noble lord 
and his associates. (‘+ No, no,” from the Chair- 
man.) But he (Mr. Thompson) repeated he had 
done no more than assert and enforce a great 
general principle; and if in so doing he had 
seemed to imply censure upon any individuals, 
it was not his fault, but the fault of those 
who ‘had disregarded that principle. (Hear, 
hear. 

The Caarrman: J should not choose to take 
the Chair under such circumstances again. | 
again say, I regret that | was here, and that I did 
not vacate the Chair rather than listen to such a 
speech. 
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Mr. Cuammrovzow trusted Mr. Gurney would: 


bear in mind that Mr. Young had first mentioned 
names. None had been mentioned im the Re- 
port. Mr. Young had called attention to the 
connexion of those gentlemen with his Society,. 
and he (Mr: Chamerovzow) had felt it his duty to 
do an act of justice to them, by explaining the 
circumstances under which the statement had 
been made in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, that 
they were Corresponding Members of the American 
Board, To this extent he must regard himself 
as the delinquent. But he would Jay stress upon 
the fact, that the Report, whilst expressing 
the regret of the.Committee that certain leading 
philanthropists and ministers had extended their 
patronage to the British Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Board, did full justice to those gentlemen by 
stating that “ the sincerity of their anti-slavery 
sentiments is nevertheless beyond question.” He 
regretted that their respected Chairman’s feelings 
had been hurt by any thing that had been said 
that evening, and that he would not accept a vote 
of thanks. oie had consented to take the Chair 
at the urgent solicitation of the Committee, who 
greatly appreciated his kindness in doing so. 

Mr. Gurney declared the meeting at an 
end, and. it broke up. 


ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 
THE OSTEND CONFERENCE. 
THE acquisition of Cuba, by purchase 
or by conquest, has long, been a pet scheme 
of the United States’ Government. For 
thirty years, now, the attention of Ame- 
rican statesmen has been. steadily directed to 
the accomplishment of this end; quite as 
steadily, at any rate, as it is alleged that that 
of Russia has been to the acquisition of Con- 
stantinople and Western Turkey. There 
appears to be no difference of opinion respect- 
ing the necessity or policy of’ the scheme. 
That question has been long since disposed 
of, and the accomplishment of this great aim 
of modern American policy is reduced to a 
mere apes of time, or of opportunity. 
Meanwhile Great Britain. and France have 
not been idle. In the anticipation of danger 
to their western colonies,.and of the maritime 
preponderance which the possession of Cuba 
would give to the United States, these two 
Powers have directed their energies to defeat 
the object of the Federal Government. The 
last attempt was an effort to induce it to unite 
with them in atri-partite convention, by which 
the contracting parties engaged not to permit 
Cuba to pass out of the hands of Spain into 
those of any other Power. The Federal Go- 
vernment refused to accede to this proposition, 
on the plea, “not fully avowed but hardly 
concealed,” as Lord John Russell expresses 
it, “that the United States have an interest 
in Cuba, to which Great Britain and France 


cannot pretend.” Lord John, on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government, repudiates this 
doctrine. He says : 





1a? 


‘If it is intended: on the part of the United 
States to maintain that Great Britain and France 
have no interest in the maintenance of the pgesent 
status guo in Cuba, and that the United States 
have alone a right to a voice in. that matter, Her 
Majesty's Government. at once refuse to admit 
such.a.claim. Her Majesty’s possessions in the 
West Indies alone, without insisting on the im- 
portance to Mexico and other friendly States, of 
the present. distribution of power, give Her Ma- 
jesty. an interest in this question which.she cannot 
forego,” 


His Lordship concludes this very remark- 
able despatch with the following suggestive 
and somewhat menacing paragraph : 

‘+ Finally, while fully admitting the right. of 
the United States. to reject the propesai that was 
made by Lord Malmesbury and M. de Turgot, 
Great Britain must at once resume her entire 
liberty ; and upon any occasion that. may call for 
it, be free to act either singly or in conjunction 
with other powers, as to her may seem fit.” 

This significant language, however, ad- 
dressed’ to Mr. Cram tin if February 1853, 
does not appear to have had any influence 
upon the policy of the Federal Government. 
rapped: of Mr. P. Soulé as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Madrid, had for its specific 
object, the acquisition of Cuba by purchase. 
His mission proved unsuccessful, for he found 
the Cabinet of Madrid altogether unwilling to: 
treat for the cession of that valuable colony. 
But he was provided with instructions from 
Mr. Marcy, United States’ Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, who under direction from the Presi- 
dent, suggested his conferring with Mr. Mason, 
the American Minister at Paris, and with Mr. 
Buchanan, the American Minister in London, 
at some convenient point, with a view “to 
promote directly the great object in view, or 
at least to clear away impediments to its 
successful consummation.” Accordingly, the 
parties met by appointment, at Ostend first, 
on the 10th and Ith of October last year, 
and then at Aix-la-Chapelle. The result of 
their Conference has since been given to the 
world; secret diplomacy not being, as it 
seems, in favour with our transatlantic cou- 
sins. The New-York Tribune of the 9th 
March ult. contains the despatch of the 
three Envoys, with the reply of Mr. Marcy, 
and a letter from Mr. Soulé, tendering his 
resignation, in consequence of the slight he 
conceives himself to have received, in the 
refusal of Mr. Marcy to endorse the policy 
which the document in question advises 
should be pursued. 

We have not space in our present Number 
to analyze these remarkable despatches, but 
propose doing’ so in another article. We 
confine ourselves to giving one passage from 
the rt of the Envoys, which conveys in 
no ambiguous language the real sentiments 
with respect to the acquisition of Cuba, of 
the American diplomatists who are at present 
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accredited to the Courts of St. James’ and of 
the Thuileries. 

“Qlir past history forbids that we should ac- 

uire the Island of Cuba without the consent of 
Spats, unless justified by the great law of self- 
preservation. We must, in any event, preserve 
our own conscious rectitude, and our own self- 
respect. While pursuing this course, we can 
afford to disregard the censures of the world, to 
which we have been so often and so unjustly 
exposed. After we shall have offered Spain a 
price for Cuba, far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, it will then be time 
to consider the question: Does Cuba, in the pos- 
session of Spain, seriously endanger our internal 
peace and the existence of our cherished Union ? 
Should this question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then by every law, human and divine, we shall 
be justified in wresting it from Spain, tf we possess 
the power. And this upon the very same prin- 
ciple that would justify an individual in tearing 
down the burning house of his neighbour, if there 
were no other means of preventing the flames 
from destroying his own house. Under such cir- 
cumstances we ought neither to count the cost, 
nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist 
against us. We forbear to enter into the ques- 
tion whether the -present condition of the island 
would justify such a measure. We should, how- 
ever, be recreant to our duty—be unworthy of 
our gallant forefathers, and commit base treason 
against our posterity, should we permit Cuba to be 
Africanized, and become a second St. Domingo, 
with all its attendant horrors to the white race, 
and suffer the flames to extend to our neighbour- 
ing shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to 
consume the fair fabric of our Union. We fear 
that the course and current of events are rapidly 
tending toward such a catastrophe. We hope, 
however, for the best, though we ought certainly 
to be prepared for the worst.” 

The italics in the foregoing extracts are our 
own. There can be, we submit, but one 
opinion of the spirit and tendency of such 
language, and of the design it avows, namely, 
that they deserve the reprobation of every 
friend of humanity and of every civilized 
Government. 


BRITISH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
In our Annual Report for 1854, we adverted 
to a correspondence which had taken place 
during the year 1852 between the Earl of 
Malmesbury, then Secretary of State for 
Lhe tes Affairs, and the Hon. R. Abercrombie, 
British Consul atthe Hague, on the subject of a 
communication the latter had received from 
Messrs. Wittering Brothers, of Amsterdam, 
on behalf of certain British subjects owning 
slaves in Surinam. This correspondence was 
not published until the Slave-trade Papers for 
the year 1853 were brought out, and as they 
are always one twelvemonth behind, the 
delay in noticing the transaction of which it 
forms the subject was unavoidable. To re- 
fresh the recollection of our readers, and with 
a view to present the whole subject in a con- 





nected form, we will recapitulate the chief 
ints. 

The Dutch Government having in con- 
templation to adopt certain measures in 
favour of emancipation, projected a law in 
1852 declaring free all children that should 
be born of slaves after the publication of the 
said law. It was resolutely opposed by the 
Dutch slave-owners and other parties— 
amongst whom were several British subjects 
—in Surinam interested in maintaining thi 
as they were, and was finally thrown out in 
consequence. Through their agents, the 
Messrs. Wittering Brothers, of Amsterdam, 
these British slave-owners, not having the 
right of petition, addressed a remonstrance to 
the British Consul, preferring a claim for 
remuneration adequate to their loss of pro- 
perty in case of emancipation. They urged 
the indecent plea, that they as owners of 
slaves would be ruined if negro children 
were to be free by their birth, inasmuch as 
they (the owners aforesaid) would be de- 
prived of the prospective advantages which 
they then had in the children their slave-wo- 
men might eventually bear. The reply of the 
Earl of Malmesbury to Sir R. Abercrombie, 
as to the course he should pursue, is too re- 
markable not to be introduced here. His 
Lordship said : 

“You will say, first, that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have no sympathy with British subjects 
who own slaves in foreign countries; and 
secondly, that they think that the emancipation 
of slaves is so much more important to the wel- 
fare of the human race than the interests of any 
British subjects who may consider that they are 
entitled to compensation for losses sustained in 
consequence of the emancipation of slaves in 
foreign countries, that far from wishing to throw 
any obstacle in the way of any other Govern- 
ment which may entertain an intention of eman- 
cipating slaves, they will not claim compensation 
for losses sustained by British subjects through 
the enactments of laws by any foreign country 
ameliorating the conditicn of slaves. All that 
Her Majesty’s Government contend for on behalf 
of British slave-owners in foreign countries is, 
that, in case of emancipation, they shall be placed 
on the same footing as slave-owners who are 
subjects or citizens of the emancipating country.” 

The parties mentioned in the despatches 
were Sir John Young, Bart., formerly Secre- 
tary to the Treasury under Sir Robert Peel, 
and, until recently, Chief-Secretary for Ire- 
land, owner of Plantation Presburg, Surinam. 
The others, known, were the Western Bank 
of Scotland, ewners of Plantation Kent, and 
Mrs. M. F. Parry, of Bath, and Mrs. A. 
Ferrier, of Glasgow, owners of Plantation 
Alkmaar and Fredericksdorp, all in Surinam. 

The publication of the names of these 
parties in our last Annual Report provoked a 
somewhat angry letter or two from Mrs. 
P (since deceased), who addressed a 
aaaaber of the Anti-Slavery Committee, com- 
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plaining of the attack made upon her, and 


endeavouring to excuse herself on the plea 
that she not the power to dispose of the 
property. It seems also to have induced 


some friend of the cause in Surinam to take 
the subject in hand, as will be seen from the 
following letter : 


Surinam, 4th April, 1855. 

S1r,—I herewith enclose a notification of a 
sale of slaves, which took place here yesterday on 
plantation Resolution—a thing quite out of the 
usual course here, that slaves attached to the 
land, or in the name of an estate,can be any 
otherwise than for freedom separated from their 
families. But such has taken place here, and 
that with the sanction of our Colonial Authorities. 
And by whom? A man who styles himself a 
Briton or Scotchman, of the name of Hugh 
Wright. He is proprietor of two sugar estates and 
a half abandoned cotton estate. He is also 
attorney for plantations Alkmaar and Fredericks- 
dorp, belonging to Mrs. Alexander Ferrier of 
Glasgow, and the late Mrs. Parry of Bath. 
The estate of Leydenshorpe was sold in the end 
of last year for about 140,000 dollars or florins by 
execution sale, when Mr. Wright was found to be 
the purchaser. He had, previous to the sale, 
visited the estate, and asked the negroes if they 
would have him for master ; when he was flatly 
told by them that they would not serve him as 
master. Still, in the face of that, he made a 
purchase of them, and tried with the aid of Pro- 
cureur-General, Mr. Leiman, and some of the 
district authorities, by the infliction of punish- 
ment and banishments, to bring the gang to ac- 
cept him as master, and then to be carried over 
from a cotton estate to the sugar estate named 
Hooyland, which they still persevered and de- 
clined to do: they wuatenek; to his servitude, 
to be separated and sold in families, that is 
to say, mother and children, and the paternal 
head likely separated, perhaps never to look upon 
his dark progeny in bonds again. The sale took 
lace. Family after family was put up to the 
ammer, but not husband and wife, who were 
from that moment torn asunder. From the de- 
ficiency of labour in the Colony, sad to be told, 
these same people brought up at the auction sale 
the large sum of 39,000 florins, which gives a 
profit of about two thousand pounds on the 
transaction, and still, sad to be told, as if British 
capital and honour must yet be tarnished with 
the business, twenty of these unfortunates were 
bought for an Englishman’s estate in Nickerie, 
called Hampton Court—the owner, Mr. George 
Nicholson, is generally a resident about London— 
and twenty more for the estates of the late Dr. 
Balfour, of Nickerie, and now principally belong- 
ing to Mr. Kirk, of Burnt Island, and two more 
unfortunates bought for a man, I am sorry to 
say, who has little idea of conjugal affection, and 
much less feeling—a Mr. Desse, of Nickerie, for 
his cotton estate, plantation Leasowes, in Coronie : 
he is principal attorney for Sir John Young and 
the Western Bank of Scotland for plantation 
Kent, in Surinam. And—what must 1 say—the 
sale ends. Husband and wife part—the father 
from his children—and takes a last, and long, and 
fond embrace of his little ones, all, all with sobs 





and tears, so that even the steel hearts of the 
on-lookers and purchasers must feel, and even in 
some might be perceived a tear in the eyes but 
that would soon be over. A splendid breakfast 
re provided for, the guests partook largely 
of the good fare, and washed all down with 
libations of champagne, so as to drown any 
qualms of conscience from the unholy and ac- 
cursed business they had been engaged in. Hoping, 
by bringing this before your notice, that an end 
may be speedily brought to such things, through 
your interference at the Hague, och Sets quite 
contrary to the law of the Colony and the Nether- 
lands, as well as to the judgment of the better 
thinking portion of the community. 

I have the honour of remaining, dear sir, 

‘Yours very obediently, 
(Signed) A Frrenp or Insurep Humanity. 
1 L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq. 


True Translated Copy of Circular sent with the 
enclosed List 1. 
Paramaribo, 15th March 1855. 
Honovrep S1r,—By sending you the list of the 
gang of plantation Leydenhope, the sale of which 
takes place on plantation Resolution, in families, 
on the 3rd April, I have the honour to invite you 
to do the sale the honour of your presence. The 
conditions of sale will in due time be visible at 
the vendue master (or auctioneer), A Salomons. 
Remaining with friendly compliment and respect, 
Renewed sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Hues Wrieut. 


It is the intention of the Committee to 
make a representation on the subject in the 
proper quarter, especially as it would appear 
that Sir John Young has recently been ap- 
pointed to the office of High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands, an appointment which 
reflects no credit on the Government which 
has made it. We do not see with what con- 
sistency Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs can remonstrate with the Spanish 
Government for the shameful violation of 
the Treaties Spain has concluded with this. 
country for suppressing the slave-trade to 
Cuba, when he sanctions the appointment of 
a British slaveholder to high office in the 
public service. The Spanish Government 
might be almost justified, under these circum- 
stances, in boldly calling in question the 
sincerity of his remonstrances. 

We also append a statement taken from a 
morning journal, which shews that there are 
British slaveholders in other parts as well as 
in Surinam : 

Grerece.—“ A strange story is current—and 
generally believed at Athens—which may be re- 
commended to the attention of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. It is confidently affirmed that a Con- 
sular Agent, who has since been appointed to a 
European station, bought, some time ago, an 
Arab boy in Egypt for 500 francs. He subse- 
quently made a present of the boy to a lady of 
high station and influence—so high, that it is con- 
sidered — to name her—who has now 
got him, is story, in connection with the re- 
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cent abduction of a Turkish girl by the:anthari- 
ties in Eubeea, who refuse to give her up, though 
ordered: to do so by their Government, (at the re- 
quest: of the British legation,) has caused astrong 
and painful excitement among the foreigners resi~ 
dent in: Athens.”——Daily News, May 19. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In the House of Commons the following dis- 
cussion took place, on the 7th ult., on the vote 
of 11,2507. being pro: for the Commais- 
sions for the suppression of the Slave-trade. 
A vote of 10,0001. had been previously 
agreed to for the support of captured negroes 
and liberated Africans. 

* CAPTAIN SCOBELL said it would be satisfactory 
that there should be some statement of the con- 
dition of the slave-trade new, as regarded Cuba 
and Brazil. 

*Lorp PAtMERSTON said that he believed, as 
far as Brazil went, the matter was in a satisfactory 
state. He had been informed—and the state- 
ment. had been confirmed by the Brazilian Minis- 
ter in this country—that the importation of 
slaves into Brazil had entirely ceased—(hear, 
hear)—and the result was, that the capital:which 
had been employed in that traffic, having been 
diverted into other channels, the prosperity of the 
country had been. greatly increased and its re- 
sources developed; roads were being made and 
railways projected, and the money devoted to in- 
ternal improvement which had formerly been 
employed in that degrading traffic. (Hear, 
hear.) He was afraid there was still a certain 
amount of slave-trading in Cuba, which took its 
rise not simply in Africa, but in a certain degree 
from Brazil, the Brazilians complaining that their 
slaves were carried off and imported into Cuba. 
The: importation of slaves into Cuba was much 
smaller than that to Brazil; for whereas the im- 
portation to Brazil had amounted to forty thou- 
sand, and even to sixty thousand and seventy 
thousand in a year, the greatest number ever im- 
ported into Cuba was 2000 or 3000 in a year, 
although it was difficult to ascertain the precise 
amount. The Spanish Government assured Her 
Majesty’s Government, that so far as orders from 
Madrid could have any effect, every effort was 
made to stop the slave-trade, and the present 
Governor-General did every thing to enforce the 
law. Of course the measures of the Government 
were sometimes evaded, and some cargoes. of 
slaves werelanded. ‘The Consulsin Africa stated 
that there had been a great diminution of the 
slave-trade there, and a great development of 
legitimate commerce in African produce, especially 
in palm-oil. (Hear, hear.) This development of 
the industry of that hitherto unfortunate country, 
he hoped, would go far to change the condition of 
things on that coast, which had so long been the 
scene of crime and misery. (Hear, hear.) If 
effectual measures could be adopted for putting 
down the slave-trade in Cuba, no doubt it would 
be a work which would give general satistaction. 

‘*Mr. Hastie remarked, that at Havana we 
had a Consul with 1600/. a~year ; and at the 
Cape of Good Hope we had not only a Consul 
with 12001. a-year, but an Arbitrator with 800. 
a~year, and a Registrar with 5001. a-year. Now, 
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if all that foree was wanted at the Cape of Good 
Hope, why was.not a similar force kept at Ha- 
wane, ens was the great seat of the slave- 
trade 

*¢ Lorn, PatMmrsTon said, that.in order to deal 
with vessels of different nations, we were obliged 
to have Mixed Commission Courts established. 
There was at the Cape a British judge, and a 
judge of the country with which we had a treaty. 

hose judges appointed an arbitrator between 
them, for which the judges drew lots. Sometimes, 
therefore, the British judge appointed an arbitra- 
tor, and sometimes the judge of the other country, 
whichever it. might be. The registrar was an 
officer who kept the records of the Court. 

‘¢Mr. Jonn M‘Grecor said these. were entire 
sinecures. He did not know of his own know- 
] that this was the case, but representations 
had been made to him on the subject, not only 
strong, but clear. Instead of having three such 
officers .at the Cape they should be distributed in 

laces where their services would be more effective. 

e believed that Havana, Porto Rico, and 
some other outports of Cuba were the places: at 
which the country ought to have its strongest 
staff. He knew the Tome must pass these esti- 
mates, but he hoped that before any such esti- 
mates were again submitted to the House they 
would be well considered, and not be brought for- 
ward according to.a mere routine which indolence 
had sanctioned. 

** Lorp Paumerston said the last lurking-place 
of slavery was Mozambique, to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and when a vessel was seized 
thereshe was taken to the nearest point. If a 
ship were taken between. Mozambique and the 
Cape, and were taken to Havana, the sufferings 
of the n would be intense. (Hear, hear.) 
It would be seen, therefore, that it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain those Courts at the Cape. 

‘Mr. Orway thought it would be satisfactory 
if the Noble hecdercalh give the House some infor- 
mation as to the number of slaves. upon whom 
these gentlemen were called to arbitrate. 

‘* After some further conversation, the vote was 
agreed to.” 


We are at a loss to conceive on what 
authority Lord Palmerston made the extra- 
ordinary statement imputed to him, namely, 
“that. not more than from 2000 to 3000 
slaves have been imported into Cuba in any 
year.” His. Lordship has been too long 
Foreign Minister not to know better. His 
own very energetic remonstrances addressed 
to the Cabinet of Madrid, his evidence before 
Parliamentary Committees, his extensive 
experience, militate against the supposition 
that he is ignorant of the fact, namely, that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 slaves are landed in 
Cuba every year! The census of the island 
proves it, though they do not always give 
the most accurate information ; and the very 
smallest amount of research would have en- 
abled any member of the House of Commons 
to: convict his Lordship of an egregious 
error. Wilful we cannot conceive it to have 
been. We incline rather to believe that, 
taken by surprise by the query of’ Captain 
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Scobell, his Lordship took refuge behind that 
shield of flippancy and off-handedness which 
so frequently stand him in lieu of more sub- 
stantial qualities. 


os 


CONCRETE. 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS ON CANE-JUICE. 


In the articles entitled Sugar, Slavery, and 
Emancipation, published in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter last year, we called attention to the 
waste incurred under the present system of 
making Cane-sugar stealing one half of 
the juice obtained from any given quantity 
of canes. We also adverted to the plan of 
avoiding it discovered by W. A. Arch- 
bald, Esq., a practical planter and refiner of 
great experience, namely; importing the 
crops in the state of Concentrated Juice, or 
converting them into a new saccharine ma- 
terial called ConcreteCane-juice. Some diffe- 
rence of opinion having arisen, as to the prac- 
ticability of making Concrete from Cane-juice, 
we recently ca three important experi- 
ments to be tried on our premises, on Canes 
imported from Demerara, with a view to 
enable us tos with the certainty of actual 
experience, of the advantages which the new 
system presents over the one actually pursued. 

The first experiments were tried in the 
presence of several West-India and Mauritius 
planters and merchants, a chemist of high 
talent, of a gentleman connected with the 
public press, and of the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

The result was declared to be highly satis- 
factory. The Concrete was made with the 
greatest facility, being of a handsome yellow 
colour, and became hard in less than half an 
hour. Specimens were deposited in the hands 
of a iedling firm in the City, and of the 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Nearly a fortnight after, a third experi- 
ment was made, in the presence of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Messrs. R. Alsop; Staf- 
ford Allen; S. Bourne, (late Sti 
Magistrate in Jamaica;) John Candler; R. 
Forster; 5. Fox; Dr. Hodgkin; the Rev. 
B. Millard, (from Jamaica;) W. Orchard; 
H. Sterry; and L. A. Chamerovzow. The 
experiment was conducted by Mr. R. Alsop. 

he Canes were cut into lengths, split with 
a knife, and ground. They were by this 
time so decomposed, as to have become quite 
red, and emitted a strong odour like that of 
decayed pine-apples. sufficient quanti 
of juice was procured, by pressing the Canes 
in a hand-mill. It was too nauseous to be 
drunk, owing to the fermentation that had 
taken place, and was of a dirty greyish white 
colour. The “ Archbald ingredients ” were 


added successively and mixed up with it, 


which first changed the colour to a light straw 
and then made it perfectly white and lim- 
pid, like filtered water. The whole process 





of subsidence did not occupy -half an hour. 
The Juice was now of quite an agreeable taste, 
and a quantity was poured into an iron fish- 
kettle and allowed to boil. This it did, with 
the greatest rapidity, without throwing up 
any scum whatever, and the evaporating 
process was continued until the thermometer 
indicated that the Juice had attained the 
proper degree. It was then turned into con- 
vemient vessels and set tocool. Some samples 
of the Concrete then made remain in our 
hands, but the article is not so good as that 
made on the former occasions, owing to the 
meng bes condition of the Canes. 

ese experiments have established con- 
clusively’ the following points: 

Ist. That the “Archbald Ingredients” ac- 
complish a perfect defecation, and that the 
formation of scum during the process of boil- 
ing Cane-juice to the sugar-point ia avoided. 
By this, the waste of Juice for s making 
eal by the late Dr. Shier of 

emerara as not less than 20 cent. on 
any given quantity in the clarifier—is entirely 
obviated; and the labour of the men em- 
ployed in skimming, under the ordinary pro- 
cess, is economized. 

2nd. That the portion of Juice which is 
usually conve into molasses—varying 
from 40 to 55 cent. on the quantity of 
sugar made in the ordinary way—is solidified. 
that is, converted into Concrete. Hence, the 
waste on the estate, in various ways, before 
shipment, and that which oecurs during the 
transit across sea and subsequently in the 
docks, amounting in the two latter cases to 
not less than 17 per cent., can be prevented. 

3rd. That the whole of the Juice daily ob- 
tained from any given quantity of Canes, 
may be made ready for shipment, in the state 
of Concrete, within twenty-four hours after 
the latter have been cut: an advan 
which the planter and the merchant will 
readily appreciate, for by the ordinary pro- 
cess it takes from a month to six weeks to 


dary | make only about half of such quantity ready 


for shipment as sugar. 

4th. That Cane-juice may be perfectly de- 
fecated and Concrete made without new 
machinery, the process being quite simple. 

: experiments have pod shewn that by 
the use of the “Archbald Ingredients,” Cane- 
juice, though in a high state of fermentation, 
may be pertectly purified and rendered fit for 
conversion into sugar or into Concrete. The 
Canes in the present instance had been cut 
nearly two months, had been exposed to the 
heat of a ship’s hold, and subsequently, in 
this country, to the deteriorating influences 
of exposure to atmospheric influenee. It is well 
known that in the West Indies Canes must 
be crushed as soon after they are cut as pos- 
sible, as when they have been cut three days 
they either will not make Sugar at all, or 
they produce a material ‘which is neither 
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Sugar nor Molasses. At the end of a week 
they will not even produce this. 

We understand that the new process has 
been introduced with success into the Mau- 
ritius. We have been favoured with the 
following extract from a letter from that 
island, dated 13th January last, addressed 
to a merchant in London, which shews that 
the Ingredients are as easy of application for 
making sugar, as for making Concrete, on a 
manufacturing as they are on an experi- 
mental scale. We subjoin the passage which 
bears on this point : 

‘*We succeeded in proving the efficacy of the 
Ingredients in cleaning the Juice, which the 
Planter made into Sugar, and we calculate the 
improvement in the quality equal to 3s. per cwt.” 
_ It may be observed, that in addition to the 
improved quality of the sugar, there is an 
extra gain in quantity of at least 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, the cost of the Ingredients 
for powsre | Sugar amounts to not more, we 
are assured, than seven-pence per Cwt., and 
for Concrete about six-pence per Cwt., which 
cost is covered by a large economy in the 
current expenses of the Estate, and in the 
saving of hogsheads, &c. 

_To the friends of the negro, this important 
discovery recommends itself chiefly use 
a hundred labourers are made equal to two 
hundred, as they are enabled to obtain from 
any given quantity of Canes double the 
amount of produce in a state of Concrete 
that is obtainable under the system in actual 
use. 

We submit that the foregoing facts are a 
sufficient reply to the charge that has been 
brought against us, of having “ puffed off a 
process practically worthless.’ 








LIBERIA. 


Tue following communication has been for- 
warded to us for insertion : 


To THE Epiror or THE “ AnTI-SLAVERY 
REPORTER.” 

“T was prevented by an important en- 
gagement attending the meeting of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, held on the 
23rd inst., or I wished to have alluded to a 
statement which, in the Liberia Herald 
of the 17th of January, the President is said 
to have made in his address to the Council 
and House of Representatives of that settle- 
ment, which is as follows : That he had— 

“The pleasure of hearing Joseph Sturge, the 
Quaker, express in a large public meeting, that 
whatever might have been the motives of Southern 
advocates of colonization, Liberia seemed to be the 
child of Heaven, and, under the fostering care of 
Divine Providence, destined to do more for the 
elevation of the race, and toward the ihtroduction 
of civilization and Christianity into Africa, than 
any other enterprise, civil or religious, hitherto 
conceived.” 


“ Now I neither hold nor did I express such 
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sentiments. So far as I canrecollect, the sub- 
stance of my remarks on taking the Chair at 
the annual meeting of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society last year was, that perhaps 
others, as well as myself, had felt at one 
time a degree of prejudice against that 
Society, because its Honorary Secretary, my 
friend Dr. Hodgkin, had been a warm friend 
of the American Colonization Society ; but 
that I wished to express my cordial approval 
of the general objects of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society: and with regard to Liberia, 
though it originated with the supporters of 
Slavery in America, yet I understood it was 
now an independent State; and whatever 
might be its origin, I should rejoice if it 
proved a blessing to Africa. 

“‘ As the statement has been copied into the 
New-York Daily Tribune, of April the 26th, 
and my attention has been called to it by oneot 
my ‘Abolition friends in that city, I shall be 
obliged by the insertion of this letter in the 
Reporter, a copy of which I mean to send to 
President Roberts, and shall of course be 
glad to give publicity to any explanation he 
may think it right to send. 

“Sincerely and respectfully, 
“ JosEPH STURGE. 
“ London, 5th Month, 25th, 1855.” 








THE ROCHESTER ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR. 


THE Rochester Anti-Slavery Society, State 
of New York, is an important auxiliary to 
the cause of Emancipation. It assists in 
supporting Frederick Douglass’ Paper, which 
is the organ of the coloured people, and has a 
wide circulation in America, ial also in this 
country. This Society also arranges for 
lectures, issues tracts, gives aid to “oy ame 
&c. It is principally maintained by an 
annual bazaar, to prepare for which the 
Ladies’ Committee hold frequent working 
meetings at Rochester and neighbouring 
towns. They are anxious to increase their 
contributions from this country. Their last re- 
port most ,, acknowledges the boxes 
sent from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The following articles are named as some 
of the most desirable: pinafores of all kinds, 
crochet work in all shapes, purses and balls, 
children’s clothes (neatly made), except frocks, 
baby linen, with the exception of caps, needle 
we & and pincushions of superior quality, 
tatting and finely-knitted edgings, water- 
coloured drawings, choice mats, &c. &c. &c. 

Manchester prints unmade, tapes and boxes 
of soap. 

Gloves, stockings, and toys are rare, and 
sell well. 

Honiton lace brings a very remunerative 


price. 
In the last report, mention is made of the 
handsome carriage bags, sofa-cushions, and 
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seent-bags from Dublin, as very saleable ; 
also the papier maché from Manchester, the 
splendid embroidery from Belfast, and the 
novel horse-hair work and bracelets from 
Cork. 

Mrs. Russell Lant Carpenter kindly un- 
dertakes to forward a box, and will receive 
collections, (paid to Birkenhead,) till the 20th 
of September 1855. Address, No. 1 Euston 
Place, Birkenhead. 

The following are the names of parties who 
will receive contributions : 

Rev. Dr. Marsh, Beckenham, Kent: pecu- 
niary contributions only. 

Mrs. Russell L. Carpenter, 1 Euston Place, 
Birkenhead. 

Mrs. J. Rabberds, High Park Street, Li- 
verpool. 

Mrs. Bulley, Grove Park, Lodge Lane, 
Liverpool. 

Mrs. Griffiths, 21 Portland Place, Canon- 
bury Square, Islington. 

Miss S. A. Morris, Shakspeare Terrace, 
Stretford New Road, Manchester. 

Mrs. Robert Gaskell, Warrmgten. 

Mrs. Barton Worthington, Lancaster. 

Miss Davis, Almswood, Evesham. 

Miss Howell, George Town, Merthyr. 

Mrs. Charles Thomas, 4 Charlotte Street, 
Bristol. 

Miss A. Browne, Riverside, Bridgwater. 

Mrs. W. Blake, Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. 

Mrs. G. Goodrick, 11 George Street, Edg- 
baston. 

Mrs. E. Sturge, Wheeley’s Hill, Birming- 
ham. 

Miss Smith, 9 Kelvingrove Place, Gl : 

Mrs. W. Webb, Dunville Avenue, Cullins- 
wood, Dublin. 

Mrs. Studdert, Rathgar Mansion, Dublin. 

Miss Isabel Jennings, Cork. 

Miss H. Hincks, Belfast. 

Mrs. Borwick, Bell Street, Dundee. 

Mrs.J. J. Strangman, Newtown Buildings, 
Waterford. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 
( Continued.) 

Mos Law 1n Missovri.—The National Fra, 
speaking on the authority of a despatch from St. 
Louis, ated April 22nd, gives the following facts : 
“The office of the Leminary, at Parkville, in 
this State, being suspected of Free-Soil tenden- 
cies, was attacked to-day by some two hundred 
Citizens of Platte County, who destroyed the fix- 
tures and threw the printing press into the Mis- 
souri river. The editors’ absence alone ‘saved 
them from being tarred and feathered. The 
mob passed the following resolutions : 

* Resolved, 1. That the Parkville Industrial 
Luminary is a nuisance, which has been endured 
too long, and should now be abated. 

‘2. That the editors, to wit: G. S. Park and 
W. J. Patterson, are traitors to the State and 
County in which they live, and should be dealt 
with as such. 
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‘3, That wemeet here again on this day 
three weeks ; and if we find G,.S. Park or W. J. 
Patterson in this town then, or at any subsequent 
time, we will throw them into the Missouri 
river; and if they go to Kansas to reside, we 
pledge our honour as men to follow and hang 
them wherever we can take them. 

‘4. That at the suggestion of our Parkville 
friends, we will attend to some other Free-Soilers 
not far off. 

‘5. That we will suffer no person belonging to 
the Northern Methodist Church to preach in 
Platte County after this date, under penalty of 
tar and feathers for the first offence, and a hemp 
rope for the second. 

*6. That we earnestly call on our sister 
Counties throughout the State to rise in their 
might, and clean themselves of Free-Soilism. 

*7. That our peace, our property, and our 
safety require us at this time to do our duty. 

‘8. That we request every pro-slavery paper 
in Missouri and Kansas to publish the above reso- 
lutions.’ 

** Missouri contains 87,422 slaves, 2618 free 
negroes and mulattoes, and 592,004 white per- 
sons. Here are more than thirteen white to two 
coloured persons. The number of slave-owners 
is 19,185. This is a thirty-first part of the 
white people, or a thirty-fifth part of the whole. 
The thirty persons, or the thirty-four persons, 
who stand by and see the laws outraged by 
slave-owners are all interested, if they could but 
know it, in the advancement of the cause of 
Freedom; while a large number of the slave- 
owners themselves, when unmoved by the coer~ 
cive influence of the phrensied partisans of 
Slavery, are but feeble supporters of the accursed 
institution. And yet, in the State of Missouri, 
an editor is mobbed for daring to oppose the 
organization and crusade of a band ef Slavery 
Propagandists, for the purpose (which they con- 
summated) of over-voti e freemen of Kansas. 
Let the Luminary be lighted up again !” 


Jupee Lortne.—This individual has attained 
an unenviable notoriety from his conduct in the 
Burns case. The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives has adopted an address to the’ Gover- 
nor, recommending his removal from the office of 
Judge of Probate. The vote stood 207 Yeas to 
111 Nays. It is expected that the Senate will do 
likewise. 


ENSLAVEMENT OF InprANs,— Advices from Yu- 
catan state that, on the 21st of December, there 
were in prison at Sisal forty Indians awaiting 
shipment on board the Mexican schooner Jacinta, 
for Havana, where they were to be sold as slaves, 
and that one hundred and fifty more were im 
prison at. Merida, and expected to arrive at Sisal 
to be shipped for Cuba on board the brig Antonita. 
The sum received by the Mexican government for 
the sale of two hundred Indians was 20;000 dols., 
as appears by an official order from the Secretary 
of Foreign Relations, in which it also appears 
that the pretext is that the Indians were rebel- 
lious, and -were captured in the war. Against 
this, however, they have made a solemn protest, 
averting that they were peaceable, amd took no 
part in the war.—U. S. Standard. 
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. Miscellanea. 


Te coloured Baptist Church in Richmond, 
Va., numbers about twenty-seven hundred com- 
municants. It is believed to be the largest num- 
ber of any church in the United States.— 
National Era. 

The Cincinnati Columbian says, “ Nineteen 
fugitive slaves passed through this city last week, 
on the Underground Railroad: fifteen of them 
were in one lot.” 

Prices oF Cuattets.—The Charleston News, 
of the 12th inst., reports, that at an auction sale of 
the negroes of an assigned estate, sixteen of them, 
one a child, brought 16,970 dollars, or an average 
of about 1000 den. They were, most of them, 
carpenters and family servants. One, a superior 
carpenter and plumber, 26 years of age, com- 
manded 2150 dollars. These prices are unusually 
high ; so high, indeed, as to prove that the chat- 
tels are almost human. 

FueitivE Staves.— The Detroit Democrat, of 
the 16th, says that the Underground Railroad is 
doing a pretty extensive business. ‘“ We saw, 
yesterday morning, a party of eighteen fugitives 
from slavery passing down the street, on their 
way to Queen Victoria’s dominions. Another 
party of fifteen is expected to arrive here to-mor- 
row. The telegraph says they have thus far 
eluded the vigilant search of their masters.” 


Avbertisement. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, neatly bound, 
with a Portrait, 


SLAVE LIFE IN GEORGIA 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 


JOHN BROWN, 
A Fugitive Slave now in England. 
EDITED BY 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

To those who still believe that American 
Slavery is not so bad as it has been painted, we 
would recommend the simple narrative of John 
Brown, the fugitive slave. Its unadorned elo- 
quence and plain statement of facts will do more 
to sweep away any remaining traces of incredu- 
lity from their minds, than the most elaborate 
productions of the anti-slavery press.—Morning 
Chronicle. 

Mr. John Brown writes in no bitter spirit, and 
is evidently solicitous to keep within the limits of 
truth.— Atheneum. 

It bears internal evidence of being substantially 
true, being consistent with other testimonies of 
fugitive slaves, while containing sufficient diversity 
of circumstances to mark its individuality. 
—Anti-Slavery Advocate. 

To understand what American Slavery really 
is, people should read a narrative like the one 











before us: a narrative which lays bare the inner 
life of Slavery: which reveals the dark secrets of 
the prison-house: which contains a plain and 
detailed record of that system which no traveller, 
no politician, no philanthropist even: no one, 
in fact, but aslave, can fully describe.— The Empire. 

A volume worthy of standing side by side with 

the narratives of Douglass, Pennington, Wells 
Brown, and others.— British Banner. 
It is free from the failings often to be found in 
similar auto-biographies ; and our readers will 
find that a will repay them for the time 
employed. The work is a small one, very inter- 
esting, and easily read.— The Friend. 

We have, in this little volume, a picture of 
Slave Life in Georgia, so full of wanton atroci- 
ties and inhuman horrors, as to eclipse even the 
lucid colouring over-shadowing the pictures of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Dispatch. 

If any of our readers were disposed to doubt 
Mrs. Stowe’s representations in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or the confirmations supplied in the Ker 
to Uncle Tom's Cabin, they will find, in the’book 
before us, statements sufficient to remove their 
incredulity. Empire. 

The work before us contains details that are 
not exceeded, either in interest or atrocity, by 
any thing within the pages of Harriett Beecher 
Stowe’s world-renowned Uncle Tom.— British 
Friend, 

No book which we ever read, except Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin harrowed our feelings so thoroughly, 
or stimulated our hatred to Slavery more keenly. 
Contrary to our usage in reviewing, we intend to 
resume this notice, and to bring out for our 
readers records of thrilling sorrow, generous be- 
nevolence, and outrageous oppressions, never sur- 
passed.— Christian Weekly News, 29th February. 

An interesting book, full of incident and infor- 
mation, and written in a simple and effective 
style.— Bond of Brotherhood. 

The book abounds with incidents, and is one 
of no ordinary interest. As a plain, unvarnished 
narrative, is is well worthy of perusal.— Hastings 
News. 

Here is a plain, unvarnished tale of real Slave 
Life, than which we believe nothing more heart- 
rendering and distressing has ever been placed 
before the public.— Wesleyan Times. 

This biography should be perused by every one 
who wishes to have a thorough insight into the 
sin and misery of a slave-trade.— Scottish Press. 

The narrative, though told with the utmost 
simplicity, or rather because it is so told, possesses 
avery deep and thrilling interest.— Herald of Peace. 

Readers are not likely to rise from the study 
of such heart-stirring details with a disposition 
to speak of the peculiar institution with bated 
breath, or deal with its enormities glove on hand. 
— Glasgow Commonwealth. 

This volume contains much of the dramatic 
interest of Uncle Tom, many of its harrowing 
scenes and touching separations, without any of 
its fiction. — Lambeth Gazette. 


N.B. Application for copies should be sent to 
the Editor only, No. 27, New Broad Street, London. 
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